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If you are going to Europe, read === 


eB a ee a | 

Assisi of Saint Francis. 
And Other Essays of Italy 

By JOSEPH F. WICKHAM, Litt.D. 


Assistant Professor of English in the College of the City of New York 



















FIFTH AVENUE AT THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
2 TELEPHONE: MURray HILL 7000 





A Unique and Delightful Group of Idyls of Italy, 
presenting Assisi, Perugia, Siena, Florence, 
P wo 8 Ravenna, Bologna, Verona, and Lake Como 


Onigin al Yrints 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 
“Charming essays, poetically visioned and delicately 
wrought.”—Columbia. 


“A valuable and informative companion for the visitor 
to Tuscany.”—Chicago Post. 


“The author’s glowing imagination invests everything | 
it touches with a poetic halo.”—America. 


“Not only wealth of information, but wealth of beauty.” 





























) ETCHINGS by: —Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times, | 
) “Rarely does one come upon an informal volume that | 
D Kasimir, Simon, Brewer, Fuchs, treats so happily and so succinctly these minor cities of 
; : ; Italy, and intending tourists would do well to study the | 
Hy) Soper, Hardie, Mathieson book.”—Springfield Republican. 
y) “It may be questioned whether anything more beautiful 

D) of its kind has appeared.”—Catholic World. 

) MEZZOTINTS by: Illustrated. Price $2.00. At all bookstores or from | 
p Gulland, Crawford, Stevenson, Cox, The Stratford Company, 234 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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, WOOD-BLOCKS by: 

y Roth, Leo Frank, Hans Frank, O L Y OF LO 

, Pugh, Petter CAMP ASSOCIATION 

’ 

) A Camp for Catholic Boys 

) and 

. . . 

, COLOUR PRINTS by: A Camp for Catholic Girls 

y Brunellschi, Bentivoglio (Age Limits Ten to Sixteen) 





Livingston Manor, Sullivan Co., New York 


1000 Acres, Mountain, Meadow, Forest. 
Each camp located on its own lake. 
Boating, Bathing, Athletic Sports. 


Priest in residence at each camp. 


Terms—Fifteen Dollars Weekly 
No child enrolled for less than four weeks 


O. L. L. CAMP FOR GIRLS 
June 21st to August 30th 


CAMP ACADIA FOR BOYS 
June 22nd to August 31st 


) \ 






bh Very appropriate for the distinc- 
D) tive gift whether it be wedding, 
y) birthday, anniversary, or other 

) special occasion 













PICTURE SALON 


Etchings—Decorative Paintings—Engravings 
\ | English Sporting Prints 
i Fine Framing 


FOURTH FLOOR 








For prospectus and further information address 


The Right Rev. JOS. H. MCMAHON, Ph.D. 


DIRECTOR ; 
468 West 143rd Street New York City 


Telephone, Edgecomb 5820 
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SMALL MERCIES 


ENERATIONS, even when they are equivalent 
in time, are not equivalent in value. The pace 
at which they carry the world through its cycle of 
change varies very much. Take the case of a man, 
for instance, born in 1848 and dying in full maturity. 
All he would have seen through his fifty years of life 
would have been the development of things with which 
he was fairly familiar in boyhood. The steamboat, 
the railroad, the electric telegraph, would have been 
dearly defined and calculable forces throughout his 
adolescence. Adventure in the air, if he had ever 
attempted it, would have meant for him Montgolfier’s 
balloon of 1787, neither more nor less. He would 
have been carried to his grave, as to his christening, 
behind horses. 

But consider the man born in 1878 and dying today 
at the same age. He has seen space annihilated, speed 
set free, motion and sound mechanically reproduced, a 
whole noxious world that preys upon human life largely 
disarmed, through the microscope, of its power to 
hurt, the veil rent away from maneuvring armies by 
specks in the air, and floating fortresses at the mercy 
of an offensive weapon not much larger in comparison 
than a big fish. He would have read of a man who, 
landing in Europe, was able to say, “Yesterday I was 
in America.” ‘The world upon which he has closed 


his eyes is not only an older world than that on which 
he opened them. It is another world altogether. 

A very natural inference is that it should be a cheer- 
fuller, a more hopeful, more kindly and better world. 
Even the advances in the power of science to kill and 
destroy, to which we have been obliged to refer, might 
present themselves as a tragic misapplication of forces 
quite as competent for good as for harm—a lesson 
never needing to be repeated and which, by showing 
mankind the dangers inherent in its own discoveries, 
would ensure that such things, in the future, be left 
under wiser and more benignant control. Above all 
things, what our middle-aged pilgrim (we are pre- 
suming he was a man of heart and brain) would have 
had a right to expect as he laid aside his earthly scrip 
and staff forever, is that the generation he left behind 
him was an “uplifted” generation, rejoicing in its per- 
spectives, pleasantly conscious of the unprecedented 
weapons for good left in its hands by later knowledge, 
and viewing the whole future with a confidence he had 
missed in his own day of concern with the world as 
a place to improve to as near perfection as will ever 
be attained. 

It is not our intention to try to prove that he would 
have died mistaken and that his last illusion would 
have been his greatest. To explain the paradox resi- 
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dent in the fact that human knowledge on the morrow 
of its most dramatic discoveries, and on the inevitable 
eve of others greater still, has suddenly fallen in 
esteem with men who make the psyche their concern, 
would require, not an article, but a volume. To sum- 
mon contemporary evidence—the Daedaluses, Tantal- 
uses, Icaruses—the Russells, Haldanes, Langdon- 
Davieses and Huxleys as witnesses to what has collo- 
quially come to be termed the “bankruptcy of science,”’ 
would need, not a volume, but a small library. The 
sad fact has to be recorded that no congress of the 
educationally or socially minded seems to take place 
today without some speaker expressing distaste for the 
stone which material science has offered mankind for 
bread, without some thinker, often in guarded and 
cryptic terms that require a good deal of exegesis to 
extort their significance, raising his voice to lament the 
waning momentum of old beliefs and convictions which 
have carried mankind safely through crises and perils 
manifold, and which grow harder and harder to adjust 
to a dual allegiance. 

Some, at least, of these difficulties were so frankly 
stated at the annual convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association recently held in Philadelphia, that 
the vertiginous speed at which the world has been 
carried during the two or three months that have 
elapsed since then scarcely outdates them. ‘The difh- 
culties for Religion in an Age of Science, indeed, was 
.the text chosen, by Sir Robert Alexander Falconer, of 
Toronto University, for his presidential address. Sir 
Robert, who has lived long enough to see all the 
changes to which we referred in beginning this article, 
who is a doctor of many seats of learning, and the 
author of an excellent book upon national characteris- 
tics, is upon the whole conscious of being a bringer of 
good tidings, to this extent: he believes the clash between 
revealed religion and science to have been an element 
of a transitional and earlier stage, now approaching 
its end. He quotes with approval Lord Haldane’s 
opinion that though “there may be great divergence of 
belief about the Gospel narrative [in plain English, as 
to whether the story of the Incarnation be fact or im- 
posture] there is none about the presence of God in 
the soul or about the tremendous significance of the 
teaching of Christ.” Nevertheless, he is too acutely 
conscious of the difficulties that confront the believer 
who is not prepared to drown science in mysticism or 
mysticism in science, for us not to believe they are 
the reflection of an adjustment in his own mind. What 
he sees as the main danger to dogmatic faith is an 
‘intellectual climate,” created by “scientific hypotheses 
and methods,” which renders the miraculous element 
in religion “forbiddingly mysterious.” He hints pretty 
plainly that to invite a belief in the miraculous today 
is, ipso facto, to create a sceptic. Discoveries which 
have “heightened the insignificance of the individual” 
do not dismay Sir Robert, since “we become more truly 
great as we realize our insignificance.” The teacher 
of science, the teacher of religion, have each their 


—— 


place, but harmony can only result through rigorous 
respect for the sphere in which each may safely oper. 
ate. While the former must “carefully define the 
limitations of science’”’ to youth, the latter ‘‘must not 
attempt to float their spiritual life upon the troubled 
seas of modern thought by philosophies, dogmas or 
worn-out scientific theories which have lost their 
buoyancy.” What is to take their place? “There ig 
a universe of religious and moral values as compelling 
as that of the heavens into which the astronomer guides 
us. The spell cast upon mankind by Isaiah, Jesus, 
Augustine, Pascal . . . is proof of that.” 

Now, one need only study this remarkable religious 
soothsay and strip it of its grace and special pleading 
(we use the term in its most commendatory sense) in 
order to realize just what the religiously minded are 
being invited to do by the president of the Religious 
Education Association, lest religion, surrounded by so 
many shoals and reefs, fail in his own words, to ‘‘come 
safe to shore.” Let religion abandon all pretense to 
objectivity and logical structure. Abandoning such 
things to the exact sciences, let it continue as a gentle 
influence, based on premises no matter how unsound, 
unveracious or fragile, stealing into the soul of a man 
at moments when, in the words of Rabbi Solomon at 
the same convention, “released from the pressure and 
contact of the tangible . . . he becomes almost apolo- 
getic about the whole mundane business.” For the 
material scientist are the test-tubes, the retorts, the 
hypotheses conditioned on subsequent proof or dis. 
proof, the mathematical formulae, the inspiration of 
being on the track of verifiable truth. To the religious 
teacher is left a vague territory of ‘‘consciousness,” a 
series of “moral values” about which the best that can 
be said is that theism is not irreconcilable with their 
affirmation. 

The men who built the intellectual fabric of Chris 
tianity and who bequeathed to it its imposing body of 
patristic learning, were less tactful. Holding that 
personal salvation was the ultimate business of life, 
they would have found it hard to believe that the 
truths essential to its gaining were not objective ones, 
safeguarded by a compass and measure as exact as the 
laws governing the planets in their courses. Their 
province being the supernatural, they set out to explore 
the ways of grace with all the enthusiasm the contem- 
porary scientist feels when tracking down the ramif- 
cations of the magnetic fluid. It is their at-homeness 
in their province, their tough-mindedness, far more 
than what seems to us the fantastic nature of their 
speculations, that shocks the modern mind, so fluid, 
so floating, so subjective in all that concerns the im- 
material. If a million angels might dance upon the 
needle’s point, we know what might try, and try in 
vain, to pass through the needle’s eye. And it cer- 
tainly never occurred to them that saying: “Lord! 
Lord!” in moments of exaltation or depression would 
ever become a substitute for doing the will of the 
Father in heaven. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


AS A sequel to the surprising walk-over in China 
of the Nationalist forces and the sudden turn in 
the situation caused by Japan’s change of policy, we 
learn that “fresh study” of the whole situation is to be 
intensively pursued at Washington. The news is wel- 
come in whatever form it comes, though it would have 
been more welcome still, and more consonant with a 
dignified national policy, if it had taken place many 
months ago, before what is virtually a recognition that 
Japan’s is the controlling voice had been entered in 
default. ~The Commonweal, at the time of the troubles 
at Shanghai, thought it saw reason to call upon the 
State Department for just the announcement that our 
interests in China were not those of European powers 
(especially of one great maritime power ) which we shall 
presumably get when the study is complete. It recalled 
the fact that no such unrestrained use of force majeure 
as China has had to endure from the big countries of 
Europe stained our record in the far East, and that 
an honest desire to do business unaccompanied by 
imperialistic velleities was too precious a tradition to 
be sacrificed. If this spirit is made to form the basis 
of our future dealings with a nation that looks as if 
it were on its way to a belated unity, some of the harm 
may be rectified that has been done by prancing special 
correspondents and by a mercantile community that 
seems to have forgotten under which flag it lives. 


MILLIONS—“I guess, I suppose, I have reason to 
believe.” In these terms Senator Heflin summed up 


the evidence he had accumulated, during arduous weeks 


of conversation with gentlemen in California and 
Indiana, to show that Governor Smith is paying the 
highest price on record for the good-will of a Demo- 
cratic national convention. Clad in the latest sombrero, 
the Senator was strikingly handsome, indeed, as he 
poured tons of withering logic upon the “Roman 
Catholic political defenses.” Quite as impregnable 
were his contentions that when a representative of the 
people accepts lecture fees from the Klan—or sends 
556,000 copies of his speeches post free to various 
citizens of the country— it is nobody’s business except- 
ing his own. ‘The business is fairly prosperous, too. 
Mr. Heflin has ‘300 invitations” on file, and the prices 
thereof run as high as $250 each. One fact is, there- 
fore, made clear. The irate agnostic person in Con- 
necticut—he bears an academic title, we believe, and 
is therefore pardonably aloof from affairs—who be- 
lieves that Senator Heflin has been hired by Catholics 
to render anti-Catholicism ridiculous is simply mistaken. 
We confess to finding this theory so plausible that we 
were inclined, for a while, to accept it. But though 
this great orator and patriot has virtually rendered it 
impossible for a self-respecting citizen to come out for 
anti-Popery, his stipend is now proved to be of sterling 
Nordic origin. We leave the following suggestion with 
the irate agnostic person: Why not buy Heflin off? 


THOSE feminists who were wedded to the argument 
that women in politics would purge popular govern- 
ment of corruption must find the conviction of Mrs. 
Florence Knapp an appalling object lesson. Consola- 
tion should reside for them in the fact that few serious 
thinkers shared this opinion. The course of the erst- 
while New York Secretary of State cannot be accepted 
as actually pointing any moral on the wisdom of woman 
suffrage. At the same time, observers who have been 
loud in their accusation that the jury system in America 
has outlived its day will discover that, properly selected, 
given clearly presented evidence and instructed wisely, 
a jury can and will arrive at a just verdict. Faced with 
the sympathy aroused by a white-haired woman, equally 
as foolish as guilty, the Albany jury weighted the scale 
dispassionately and equitably. The court has leavened 
justice with mercy in granting Mrs. Knapp three 
months before sentence. Undoubtedly when she again 
appears at the bar, society will find that in the loss of 
reputation she has paid a greater penalty than it can 
administer by imprisonment. 


Mucu shall have more, and the demands of the 
American motion picture producers which are to be 
officially presented by Mr. Edward Lowry to the con- 
ference on import and export restrictions soon to be 
held at Geneva, presumably under the aegis of that 
protean body the League of Nations, do not err on 
the side of modesty. On the face of it, the provisional 
French suggestion that seven American films shall enter 
France to one French film that leaves for America 
seems fairly generous. Apparently it is not considered 
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sufficiently so by the Hollywood interests, however, 
and a protest against it, on the ground that it 
violates “the spirit of the convention already framed 
at Geneva” has been presented to our minister 
at Berne, who will head the American delegation. 
Apart altogether from the economic aspect of the case, 

_ which will no doubt be threshed out in an impersonal 
spirit, there can be little doubt that the recent hostile 
reactions of Europe to the film that this country pro- 
duces, bushels and exports by hundreds and thousands, 
are not to be ascribed altogether to international 
jealousy and spite, or even to a desire to preserve a 
market for the home product. 


A GENERAL impression is abroad that the film 
which has come to be regarded as typical of the Ameri- 
can studio (we are not referring now to any of the 
numerous fine exceptions) is an agent of neither moral 
elevation nor culture—nor, on the whole, of good 
international feeling—and that the power of the purse 
is being used to attract westward the very men who 
would be the natural heads of the industry in their own 
countries. Climate, scenic resources, ingenuity and a 
practically unlimited supply of talent have given the 
American movie its long start. A concentration on 
quality, and something more than mechanical inven- 
tiveness, rather than the dictatorial attitude fore- 
shadowed for Geneva, seem to us good ways to keep it. 


A NUMBER of prominent “socially minded” women 
rant so terribly upon every occasion that one wonders 
if any of them have an eye for the details of actuality. 
The thought of Ida Tarbell is reassuring. She pos- 
sesses a gift for looking into things, for observation of 
the world as it is, which has been manifested upon 
more than one notable occasion. Just now her discus- 
sion of prohibition, in the current Delineator, states 
some pertinent facts and conclusions. Of course it 
seems a little strange, in view of the fact that people 
travel widely and briskly nowadays, that anybody 
should have to be told that “drinking parties” are 
staged on Pullmans, in hotels and by the roadside. We 
had believed it virtually impossible to escape accepting 
an invitation to join. But Miss Tarbell, traveler 
through the Chautauqua district, has seen enough to 
convince her that, whereas she had approved heartily of 
an Eighteenth Amendment which forced the saloon to 
close, she cannot avoid deploring an “era of enforce- 
ment”’ which is slowly relegating voluntary temperance 
to the past. ““Today I am asking myself,” Miss Tarbell 
says frankly, “whether prohibition is any longer serving 
as a guarantee of temperahce, whether it may not be 
that, having accomplished its revolutionary purpose— 
the destruction of the saloon—it is not actually becom- 
ing a hindrance to further progress and may not in a 
few years, if things go on as they are now, become a 
menace to the degree of temperance from choice which 
the country had achieved before the Eighteenth Amend- 


ment was adopted.” 


es 


THOSE who wonder why New York is unpopular 
with the forty-seven other states may find food fo, 
thought in the conduct of many of its citizens. The 
present political campaign, like all political campaigns 
furnishes plenty of it. Thus we have the “New York 
State Republican Women Associated” sending oyt 
thousands of letters in Hoover’s behalf, conveying the 
pleasing and gratifying information that their candi. 
date must be nominated or they will punish the Repub. 
lican party by bolting. The letter concludes: “Write 
or telegraph George K. Morris, 9 East Forty-firg 
Street, New York City, that we want Hoover nomi. 
nated, and, if he is not, great numbers of us will up. 
doubtedly vote for Al Smith.’ Stand and deliver! 
This letter is signed with such names as Mrs. Herbert 
L. Satterlee, Mrs. Harry Guggenheim, Miss Margaret 
Widdemer and Mrs. Henry Stillman. One very New 
Yorkish lady, identified as “‘Mrs. Louise Pierson, wife 
of Rodney Pierson of Briarcliff Manor,” telegraphed 
Mr. Morris, who is State Chairman, in these happy 
and endearing terms: “Was born and brought up in 
Adams Street, Quincy, Massachusetts. Went to the 
Unitarian Church and sat directly over the bodies of 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams every Sunday, 
But, God help me, I will vote for Al Smith if you don't 
come out flat for Herbert Hoover.” 


THESE New Yorkers, having been informed cor- 
rectly that politicians are cowardly, proceed to the 
gratuitous assumption that they are also unintelligent. 
Only a very stupid politician would be alarmed by 
having somebody tell him, “I represent 1,000 (or 
1,000,000, more likely) voters, and if you don’t do as 
I say I will bolt.” The Hoover ladies cannot terror. 
ize anybody, but they can alienate well disposed out. 
landers who resent the New York manner. In the 
spring State Controller Tremaine of New York went 
down South, and by way of making Smith popular with 
the Southerners he informed them that if they didn’t 
nominate Smith, New York would bolt. Later it be 
came evident that there was no danger of Smith’s de 
feat at Houston. Thereupon his intelligent friends 
began discussing—in public—where he should be noti- 
fied of his nomination. He had not been nominated 
yet, and it might have been more courteous to let the 
convention go through at least the pretense of making 
a nomination before taking up the details of his notif- 
cation. They capped the climax by deciding that there 
should be a grand purple display at Albany, with the 
Democracy of the union coming there to swell the New 
York triumph. This on the front pages of the news 
papers, for the benighted yokels west of the Hudson 
and north of the Bronx to read with flattered eyes. 


In 1916 somebody conceived the clever idea of having 
a number of women go West in a splendid special train 
and instruct the western women how to vote. It was 
in the interest of Mr. Hughes’s candidacy. The west- 
ern women reacted as might have been expected. They 
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named the train ‘‘the Millionaire Special,” and all of 
them who were sufficiently vocal announced that they 
were going to vote against Hughes, which they did. 
The New Yorkers were honestly bewildered; they 
could not at all understand why people to the East, 
West and South did not enjoy their manners. New York 
does not change much. A Mr. Charles Dickens, who 
was here in Tyler’s administration, had precisely the 
same gooseflesh over New York’s superior manners 
that the Kansan and Carolinian have today; and he 
relieved his feelings by drawing that immortal picture 
of the New York editorial writer, Mr. Jefferson Brick, 
fully convinced that Queen Victoria shook in her boots 
whenever he penned a hostile paragraph. Mr. Dickens 
is dead, but Mr. Brick is still with us; and still writing. 


AN AGE as conscious as ours of the economic value 
of health and of the humanitarian implications of social 
welfare necessarily witnesses efforts by public opinion 
to influence the treatment of disease and the safeguard- 
ing of hygiene. There has been some question as to 
whether the publicity involved has not, in some instances, 
created as much psychic malady as it has helped to 
cure of physical illness. People can be frightened into 
believing themselves victims of all sorts of woes. Such 
an objection cannot, we believe, be raised against the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer. This 
malady can, for the most part, be arrested only in the 
initial stage—at precisely the tiine when most people 
are likely to pay no attention to it; and the number 
of patients afflicted has grown so large during recent 
years that a concerted effort to familiarize everyone 
with the situation seems indispensable. We are glad 
to associate ourselves, in a modest way, with the work 
accomplished by the Society in its wide-spread campaign 
of enlightenment. 


NoTHING could be more effective, we think, than 
calling the attention of Catholics to the pastcral letter 
which His Eminence Cardinal Hayes devoted to the 
work of the Society. “For ten years,” said the Car- 
dinal, ‘the men and women who comprise this organi- 
zation have been insisting upon the necessity of more 
general information and knowledge regarding the 
symptoms of incipient malignancy in order that physi- 
cians may be called for timely treatment. The medical 
profession assures us that the ravages of this dreadful 
malady can be largely prevented or more successfully 
arrested if treatment is not delayed. The Catholic 
Church, commissioned to continue the ministry of 
Christ, will have compassion upon a multitude of pos- 
sible sufferers, by aiding the sponsors of this move- 
ment.” There is every reason why Catholic educa- 
tional agencies should concern themselves earnestly 
with propagating information calculated to alleviate so 
much of suffering and social misery. They will thus 
carry on the tradition of ministering to health, which 
is so beautiful a legacy transmitted to us from the 
earliest Christian times. 


ONE may legitimately doubt that the architectural 
principles sponsored by Dr. Ralph Adams Cram are 
the best which could be proposed for the guidance of 
modern American building, but there is no denying that 
he, more than any other man, is responsible for the 
fact that contemporary churches do not look mean, 
shabby and perfunctory beside the edifices of industry. 
A new triumph, of which all may well be proud, is the 
university chapel recently dedicated at Princeton. The 
building cost a great deal, but it is good and beautiful 
enough to stifle all financial questions in the light of 
its presence. Here is expressed once again, in a gen- 
uine manner, the highest thing mankind is capable of— 
worship of the Divine Mercy, humble meditation upon 
His everlasting holiness. We also think that Prince. 
ton arrayed itself most worthily for the dedication 
ceremonies, The hymn composed for the occasion by 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke has caught the true spirit of 
liturgy and deserves a place in every good collection of 
religious poems and songs; the address by President 
Hibben, though individual enough in some respects, 
was just the reverent and comforting tribute to the 
“presence of God in us” that one should like to hear 
from the lips of a leader in the enterprise of con- 
temporary American education. 


ALL these things are comforting to the Catholic, or 
rather, are manifestations which he looks upon with 
gratitude and rejoicing. They remind him of how 
much has been accomplished at major eastern secular 
universities during the past decade to rise above the 
flatlands of pseudo-science and materialistic crudity. 
Here thinking has been emancipated from at least some 
of that parroting which, in the form of various outlines 
of wisdom, was supposed to constitute the mental bag- 
gage of modernity. A number of eminent scholars, in- 
structed as a result of their years of study, are striving 
to dismantle the prepossessions of sceptics and positiv- 
ists. The work of Dr. Horace Craig Longwell, to 
whose articles in the current issues of the Philosophical 
Review we invite the attention of our readers, is an ex- 
cellent example. While a Catholic will feel that he de- 
sires for his sons and daughters an education which 
will familiarize them, relatively at least, with all the 
magnificent heritage of Christendom, he cannot fail 
to be deeply appreciative of fine work done elsewhere 
and to associate himself with it heartily, in whatever 
manner he can. 


OF THE late Henry Gilbert, who was as much of a 
prophet in his own country as it is possible for a com- 
poser to be, Mr. Olin Downes says in the New York 
Times that “he has given his courcry some of the very 
few pages of music which embody its true character as 
well as its finest ideals.” Born in 1868, at a time 
when few people conceded the right of America to a 
music distinctively its own, he struggled to break away 
from European precedent, to interpret the spirit of a 
rising democracy and (above all) to stress some of 
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the romantic notes which then seemed to be pealing 
from our woodland and human scenery. In more ways 
than one he deserves to be remembered as the Walt 
Whitman of music, writing natively and a bit wildly to 
voice the life of a new people. But though his Over- 
ture on Negro Themes and Dance on Place Congo 
were innovations which prepared the way for the easier 
and more sentimental triumphs of Gershwin, he trained 
his mind to live in the mood of folk-lore and to serve 
the aspirations of his country’s folk. To quote Mr. 
Downes again: ‘He is an extraordinary apparition, a 
strange, tough, misshapen fragment, and yet an endur- 
ing and glorious milestone in American music.” 


AMERICA and the Church in America alike were 
made the poorer by the death last month of the Most 
Reverend John Baptist Pitaval, D.D., formerly Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fé. Those who have read Willa 
Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop will feel 
the loss of one who can almost be termed a friend. 
His Grace, one of the first two priests ordained in 
Colorado, received the sacrament of holy orders from 
Bishop Joseph Projectus Machebeuf, the Father 
Joseph of the Cather book. Father Pitaval’s early 
life and work as a missionary in the San Luis valley 
closely paralleled the labors of his bishop, and there 
was particular appropriateness in his appointment to 
the see of Santa Fé. Ill health and his belief that 
younger minds should carry on in a new epoch induced 
him to resign; but, for all his fondness for his native 
France, he could not disassociate himself from the 
scene where he had labored so fruitfully. Citizens so 
devoted, simple, sacrificing, energetic, are the best 
gift of the Catholic Church to America. When the 
historian comes to write the matchless epic of the 
Southwest, Archbishop Pitaval’s name will take high 
rank with Machebeuf, Lamy, Matz, Raverdy, Servant, 
Downey, Phillips and Bourgade. 


THE FOLDED TENTS 
ONTEMPORARY interest in the Moslem world 


is not created solely by people whose business it is 
to keep track of political and economic facts. Oil and 
railroad promotion can evoke a crisis; territorial am- 
bitions can set the newspapers to talking. But in so far 
as the near East is concerned, definite spiritual land- 
scapes have appeared and fascinated a great many peo- 
ple who would never be deeply aroused by any im- 
perialistic manifestations. Having once beheld at close 
range the spectacle of Arab convictions, men are led 
to wonder at their power and to inquire into their 
meaning. On the one hand, there is an intense ethical 
consciousness, a spirit of obedience to law, which 
startles as well as moves those who have grown accus- 
tomed to the anarchy of the occidental mind. On the 
other hand, the Sufi mystic stretches out a hand toward 
the Christian saint, however great and actual the 
distance betwee.. the two may be. 


~ him, but the “something more” which Europe knew 


—e, 


Mr. Leopold Weiss, a German who knows Arabj, 
thoroughly, returned from a recent visit to Mecca ang 
Ibn Sa’oud, its ruler. Among the striking facts fy 
gathered was this bit of an interview with the kj 
who, after having drawn on a piece of paper om 
straight line from which various nebulous side ling 
branched out, declared: “This straight line is the right 
path. For every man there is only one such path, ang 
these here are the paths that lead nowhere. If a pep 
son discovers the right path and follows it, how can he 
fail to arrive at his destination? We do not know oy 
end in advance, and we have but one little task—to dis 
cover the right path. In this we must live, and we all 
have a burning eagerness to follow it. Why then shoul 
we not live correctly? God has shown us the true path 
in the Koran.” If one disregards the final phrase, the 
sentiment might come with eminent propriety from the 
lips of any one of a number of saintly Christian 
teachers. 

The Arab and the Christian Protestant are alike jp 
this, that both adhere literally to a literary revelation, 
And it is, paradoxically enough, the fortune of the 
Arab that he spends comparatively little time in read. 
ing. He has been deluged by no such waves of criti 
cism as those which have overwhelmed modern Prot. 
estant exegesis. There is a further resemblance be. 
tween the two in this circumstance, that though moral 
teaching has in large measure remained the same, sects 
in great numbers have appeared. A Catholic, believing 
that the living Church is the custodian of the word and 
holiness of God, of His grace and sacramental aid, 
necessarily regards both as having failed to choose the 
“right path.”” Yet he, too, is often impressed by the 
genuine virtues of Protestantism and also, let it be 
noted, of the Moslem world. 

An unforgettable instance of this is the experience 
chronicled by Ernest Psichari in The Voyage of the 
Centurion, one of the very few recent books that de 
serve to be called spiritual classics. This thoroughly 
modern young Frenchman, grandson of Renan and com 
noisseur of all the arts, came to know the solitude and 
“obedience” of Africa. Round about him lived a peo 
ple who sought the answer to the problems of living 
from contemplation rather than from excited syllo 
gisms. To meet them was a holy and precious oppor 
tunity. But when Psichari had come to know the best 
in Moslem religion, he remembered that his fathers 
had possessed more. He realized, as Paul Bourget 
remarked, that “the Cross was still arrayed against 
the Crescent,” and little by little he found his way back 
into that which is set apart from all other institutions 
on the earth as “the Church of hoiy God.” Quite 
similar was the spiritual adventure of Charles de 
Foucauld, who learned to know the Moslem as an ex 
plorer and later died among them as a missionary and 
hermit. The vision of Africa’s obedience had stirred 


impressed him so profoundly that he returned to spend 
his life distributing it to the Moors. 
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This ‘‘something” is expressed, a little feebly per- 
haps, by Mr. Rihani, whose book is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. “I have not the least doubt about it,” 
he noted in his diary on Christmas day, amid the trap- 
pings of the palace at Ar-Riyadh. ‘‘A religion of love, 
and mercy, and tolerance, is better than a religion 
which is imposed by the sword.” The Arab has for- 
gotten, because he never received from his prophet, the 
love of God. It is interesting to wonder what might 
have happened if Saint Francis, who longed to bring 
precisely this love to the sultan, had been able to pro- 
ceed with his mission. But it is more salutary to bear 
in mind that the faith of the Church, rich with both the 
spirit of obedience to the guidance of God and the 
affection of the Saviour, will fill the world with its 
vigor and beauty if we, who are its corporate repre- 
sentatives, never fail to manifest it all, without stint 
or eccentricity. 

Upon our ability thus to show forth the whole 
splendor of our inheritance, the winning over of the 
Moslem world most assuredly depends. Force, eco- 
nomic circumstance, the gloss of education—all these 
never have and never will change the character of the 
Arab universe. But if the crowd which kneels to 
Allah is some day made to see that Christendom will 
not take from but only add to its soul, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca may become a voyage unto Him. 


HOW THE DOVE FLIES 
he dove of peace being much talked of these days, 


it may be interesting to consider how he is actually 
fying. Some charting of his course was undertaken 
skilfully by Colonel Charles B. Robbins, Assistant 
Secretary of War, in an address delivered to the Phila- 
delphia Ordnance Association and Chamber of Com- 
merce combined. Colonel Robbins evinced no hesita- 
tion in describing the circumstances of the next affray. 
It will be, he declared, ‘‘a war of machines,” of “battles 
of tank battalions against tank battalions,” of new 
offensive weapons and new defensive weapons. A cor- 
poral in search of glory and the eneray lines will be 
pretty hard pressed to arrive there, unless he realizes 
that the Ordnance Department plays “‘a part of con- 
stantly increasing importance.” He may be brave, but 
“bravery alone does not win battles.” It might be 
supposed at this point that, these matters being as they 
be, the corporal might show forth no eagerness to 
fight, and thus endow the War Department with a 
problem in psychology. 

Colonel Robbins, however, disdained to consider any 
such eventuality. In fact, like Admiral von Tirpitz 
and sundry other swains amorous of saltpetre, he de- 
dared that “no great nation in the world, knowing 
that America has prepared itself for defense, will ever 
venture to attack it.’ For who does not know that 
preparedness “is the best insurance against aggres- 
sion”? The variety of policy which Colonel Robbins 
especially commended, however, is one upon which 


there is virtually no premium. Under the National 
Defense Law, the United States has been divided into 
fourteen “procurement districts,” each one of which 
“has a business man at its head,” and in each of which 
precisely the right kind of things will be produced, 
“should a major emergency again occur.” Owing to 
the “earnest codperation of large numbers of the most 
able business men of the nation,” it has been possible 
to draw up a plan for the transformation of peace- 
time industry into war-time industry, for the produc- 
tion of the mechanical equipment needed to prevent the 
nation’s ‘‘young manhood” from being uselessly ‘“‘sac- 
rificed to an enemy,” and for the upkeep of business 
itself. 

It seems to have escaped attention that, during the 
years of peace antecedent to all modern wars, it was 
precisely the industrialists who could supply military 
materials who were most ready to uphold the “honor 
of the nation.” They gathered such dividends from 
their investments in patriotic fervor that they alone, of 
all the powerful business men of the ante-Serajevo era, 
survived the treaty of Versailles virtually unimpaired. 
And now, in order to stave off enemy attacks and pro- 
tect “young manhood,” we turn over to such of these 
gentlemen as we possess, actually or potentially, a 
scheme for guaranteeing that every dollar they own 
shall blossom as the bay tree in case somebody is 
obliging enough to “attack” us. As if the nation were 
not perfectly aware that a hundred manufacturers of 
blankets and emergency rations, whose nickel expanded 
into a million dollars while George Cohan was writing 
songs for the boys, had hung their private busi- 
ness flags half-mast when the news of the armistice 
came! 

We believe that the corporal mentioned previously 
is the key to the right kind of preparedness for war. 
If he casts an eye upon the data assembled by the 
earnest and patriotic gentlemen who are providing him 
with “creature comforts” in case “‘anything occurs,” 
he may decide to exert an influence upon national policy. 
We recommend to him in a very special manner one 
of Colonel Robbins’s digressions. After having re- 
marked that if Germany had possessed in 1914 the 
materials she had amassed in 1918, the war would have 
been a comparatively brief episode, he remarked: “I 
hesitate to say what position America would have occu- 
pied in the face of an arrogant and victorious military 
government.” One may well wonder if a remark of 
this character, coming from an official servant of the 
government, is either diplomatic or valuable at the 
present time. That, however, is not the point. The 
opposite of a military nation is a nation at peace. And 
we ask the corporal to consider whether Colonel 
Robbins’s neat plan is not aimed at rendering the 
United States the same kind of “military” country, 
proud of its protective apparatus, as was the realm of 
Wilhelm der Zweite. After all, the mere progress of 
history must sometime succeed in making it impossible 
for us all to be fools at the same time. 
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THE IMPORTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


by the Democrats, and Secretary Hoover is so 

probably the Republican winner, that this year 
the Vice-Presidency becomes a matter prominent in the 
thoughts of politicians. Contrary to a general im- 
pression, that often happens. When McKinley and 
Cleveland were certain to be nominated, there were 
animated pre-convention contests over the Vice-Presi- 
dency, quite as earnest and hotly fought as any over 
the Presidency. This was particularly the case in 1900, 
when the Presidency was hardly mentioned at all in 
the pre-convention campaign, all the popular excite- 
ment being over the question whether Roosevelt should 
be nominated for Vice-President or whether it should 
go to Woodruff, Dolliver or some other active candi- 
date. The vice-presidential contests in the Coolidge 
and Roosevelt years were not so heated, but they were 
warm enough, and the one in 1924 ended in some sen- 
sational fighting. 

There is a significant difference in the way in which 
the qualifications of presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates are canvassed, and when the public mind 
is at rest about the Presidency it is noticeable—and dis- 
turbing. The argument for a presidential candidate 
is that he is able, strong, ‘‘of presidential size.” ‘The 
argument jor a vice-presidential candidate is that he 
can get votes in regions where the head of the ticket is 
weak. This year, for instance, we hear that Cordell 
Hull should be Smith’s running mate because he lives 
in the South, but not in the “solid South,” which would 
disqualify him; or that Colonel Donovan should be 
Hoover's, because that would arrest the flight to 
Smith’s camp of the myriads of Catholics who (of 
course) are going to vote for Smith in obedience to 
the orders of the Vatican. 

In the last sixty-eight years, seventeen men have 
been elected to the Presidency. Six of the seventeen 
died in office and were succeeded by Vice-Presidents. 
The proportion is so great that it invests the Vice- 
Presidency with the gravest importance. Six out of 
seventeen is a startling record. And when it is remem- 
bered that the Vice-Presidency was created for the sole 
purpose of making certain that, whatever happened to 
the President, an equally eminent man would be at 
hand to take his place, our flippant way of filling the 
office becomes revolting. 

Another strange thing about the American way is 
that it was precisely at the time when the Vice-Presi- 
dency was seen to be important that we began throwing 
it as an empty honor to nobodies. Our fathers might 
have been excused for treating the office with levity, 
for they had had no experience of its possibilities, but 
they did not. They carried out the intent of the con- 
stitution makers. At first they even went so far in 


(Ftv the Der SMITH is so sure to be nominated 


that direction as to vote for two men, giving the Pregj. 
dency to the high man and the Vice-Presidency to the 
second. This did not work out well, so they substituted 
the practice of voting for one man for President ang 
another for Vice-President. But the Vice-Presidents 
were still picked with care and with a possible White 
House always in view. They were George Clinton, 
Elbridge Gerry, Daniel D. Tompkins, John C. Cah. 
houn and Martin Van Buren. 

In 1836, for the first time since the change, there 
was a sudden lowering of the standard for Vice-Pregi. 
dents. Richard M. Johnson, who was elected with 
Van Buren, was chosen for the same reason now ad. 
vanced as a qualification for Mr. Hull and others. He 
lived in a border state, Kentucky, where Van Buren, 
a New Yorker, was not strong. Otherwise he was 
merely a second-rate politician. In 1840 Harrison's 
running mate, John Tyler, was chosen for a still lower 
reason. He was not even a member of Harrison's 
party, and was opposed to nearly all its principles; and 
it was shallowly calculated that this would attract a 
number of opposition votes. The result ought to have 
been a terrible lesson. Harrison died just after his 
inauguration, and for four years the country suffered 
under the administration of the only really unfit Presi. 
dent of the whole nineteenth century. 

However, the nation learned nothing. It carelessly 
threw the office to men such as Garret A. Hobart, as 
a reward for his contributions to party campaign funds; 
James S. Sherman, because his friends in Congress re- 
garded “Sunny Jim” as a good fellow; Adlai E. Steven 
son, a mediocre politician, because he was by honest 
conviction a spoilsman and would therefore mitigate 
the hostility of other spoilsmen toward Cleveland; and 
so on, endlessly. In 1880, when Garfield was nomi- 
nated, the convention actually nominated for Vice 
President the boss of the then disreputable and in 
significant local New York machine which represented 
the opposition of John Kelly’s Tammany Hall. The 
only office he had ever held was Collector of the Port 
of New York, and he had been removed from that bya 
Republican President. Garfield died after six months 
in office, and Arthur succeeded him. The provincial 
New York boss turned out to be an excellent President. 
But he had been made Vice-President not because any- 
body suspected him of ability, but to head off a possible 
knifing of the ticket in New York by his own faction. 

In this matter, as in all others which seem to require 
a sustained effort of the people, argument and appeal 
are a waste of energy. There is no use at all in 
telling an uninterested nation that it ought to do as 
its fathers did when they elected Vice-President John 
Adams and Vice-President Calhoun—that is, pay some 
attention to what it is doing. 
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But there is something that can be done, and should 
be. The Vice-Presidency should be abolished. The 
expectations of its creators have not been fulfilled. It 
is a useless office, and, as Tyler proved—and as Arthur 
would have proved if he had been the nincompoop he 
was supposed to be when he was elected—may be very 
much worse than useless. The country would lose 
nothing by its abolition, and would avoid an ever- 
present danger. In Tyler’s case we only had to en- 
dure a feeble President. Since we pick our Vice-Presi- 
dents without reason and without examination, we may 
some day have to endure a bad and unscrupulous Presi- 
dent. This is no mere fancy; on one occasion we ac- 
tually did elect as Vice-President a grafter and bribe- 
taker, but the President fortunately lived out his term. 

The succession to the Presidency does not depend 
on the perpetuation of this useless and risky office. In 
1886, after the need for it had been apparent for 
nearly half a century, Congress roused itself to pass a 
bill providing for the presidential succession. It pro- 
vided that in case of the death or disability of both 
President and Vice-President, the Secretary of State 
should take over the presidential duties. In case he 
too should have fallen—and this possibility had been 
actually present when Lincoln was killed and the con- 
spirators tried the same night to murder Vice-President 
Johnson and Secretary Seward, and did wound Seward 
dangerously—the Secretary of the Treasury should 
succeed, and so on down through the Cabinet. 

This is the law still. The Secretary of State is 
nearly always the most competent statesman the Presi- 
dent can find. The office goes, by custom, to the lead- 
ing man of the party. If he does not fill out his term, 
the President frequently chooses a lesser man to suc- 
ceed him, but no President has ever yet appointed a 
stopgap Secretary of State who was not capable of 
being President in an emergency. ‘The Secretary of 
the Treasury is pretty sure to be an able man; and even 
if the office should devolve upon the lowest ranking 
Cabinet member, which is unlikely, that officer would 
almost certainly be better fitted for the Presidency than 
one of our haphazard Vice-Presidents. For he, at 
least, got his job because the President thought him 
fit for it; he did not get it as a booby prize. 

As the law stands, there is no provision that the 
Secretary of State should fill out the unexpired presi- 
dential term. 

The law is silent about what would happen next. 
Either Congress could continue him in office or it could 
set machinery in motion for the calling of a special 
election; or, as was formerly the law, it could decide 
that the office should go to the President pro tem. of 
the Senate. This is what would have happened if 
Andrew Johnson’s impeachment had ended in his con- 
viction and he had been expelled from office. It was, 
in fact, very largely the reason for that discreditable 
incident in our history. Johnson was impeached not 
solely because Congress could not get along with him 
but also because the radical element desired to give 


the place to one of their ringleaders, Benjamin F. 
Wade, who was President pro tem. of the Senate. 

The objection may be made that the people elected 
the Vice-President for the purpose of having him fill 
out an unexpired term, and did not elect either the 
Secretary of State or the President of the Senate for 
that purpose. That objection, however, is based on an 
insufficient knowledge of history. Precisely as the 
succession bill of 1886 left undetermined the question 
whether the Secretary of State shall become President 
in fact or shall only hold the office temporarily, so the 
constitution left undetermined the question of whether 
the Vice-President should do so. For half a century 
after the adoption of the constitution no one knew (or 
even thought much about the question) whether the 
Vice-President would become President or merely dis- 
charge the duties of the office until Congress should 
decide what to do next. And when the matter was 
decided, it was not decided by Congress, by constitu- 
tional amendment, by law, or by popular vote. It was 
decided by the will of one man. That man, strange 
to say, was John Tyler. It was his only contribution 
to our governmental system, but it was a mightily 
important one. 

While nobody knew what would happen to the 
Presidency if the President died, the almost unques- 
tioned assumption was that the Vice-President would 
merely discharge the duties of the office temporarily 
and await the action of Congress. When President 
William Henry Harrison died, a month after his in- 
auguration, congressional leaders at once began con- 
sidering how they should arrange for the succession. 
Harrison’s Cabinet, too, offered their services to the 
Vice-President until such time as Congress should act. 
They even let him know the correct form for his sig- 
nature to public documents. It was, “John Tyler, 
Acting President.” Tyler arrived from his home in Vir- 
ginia, went to the White House, and signed his name 
to the first official document he saw. ‘The signature 
read, “John Tyler, President of the United States.” 

It was the boldest act of his life, the boldest act 
any President ever performed. The indignation in 
Congress was great. The great leader of thought in 
the House of Representatives, ex-President John 
Quincy Adams, relieved his feelings in bitter words 
which, however, he confined to his private papers and 
withheld from the public. There was nothing they 
could do without precipitating a revolutionary struggle 
over the Presidency, so they submitted. From that 
day to this the Vice-President has succeeded to all the 
powers and the whole remaining tenure of office. 

But there is no reason why he should. He does, but 
only because the Vice-President in 1841 happened to 
be John Tyler. If he had been Adams, Calhoun, Clay 
or Benton, or any other of the time’s great leaders, 
except possibly Webster, the decision would have been 
the other way, and there would have been a different 
precedent. And we would have some justification for 
our sloppy way of making Vice-Presidents. 
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THE VULGATE REVISION 


By HARVEY WICKHAM 


from the Vatican Press a folio volume some 

three inches in thickness. This will be the books 
of Exodus and Leviticus in the revised Latin text pre- 
pared by the Commission of Benedictines which, in 
May, 1907, was appointed by His Holiness, Pope Pius 
X, to restore the Vulgate to as close a conformity with 
the original manuscript of Saint Jerome as is humanly 
possible with all the resources of modern scholarship 
at command. Thus, while the quaint Protestant 
legend that the Church cares little for the Bible flut- 
ters slowly to its death—scarcely a month goes by in 
which some popular magazine does not attempt to 
add a new splint to the broken wings of this unfor- 
tunate bird—the eternal search for truth under the 
guidance of Rome goes steadily on. 

The new volume, typographically similar to the re- 
vised Genesis already published, attains its great size 
because of the almost incredible wealth of notes with 
which it is supplied. And as it is intended to bring out 
the entire Bible, book by book, in the same fashion, it 
no longer requires scholarship to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. 

As everybody knows, the text now authorized and 
used in the missal was first established by order of 
Clement VIII, in 1592, and is founded upon the in- 
comparable translation made by Saint Jerome in the 
last quarter of the fourth century under the authority 
of Pope Saint Damasus. But as none of the Saint 
Jerome manuscripts have been in existence since many 
centuries ago, the question arises: How many corrup- 
tions, due to the earlier making of copies and copies of 
copies, were preserved rather than eradicated by the 
Clementine recension? And is there any way of get- 
ting back to the true readings, now at this late day, 
when some variations are to be noted even in the 
Clementine? 

To the last inquiry, Catholic scholarship answers 
a triumphant yes, embodied in the two volumes under 
consideration. As to the need for the work, some 
2,000 corrections had to be made in Genesis alone and 
a proportionate number will be noted in the new edi- 
tion of Exodus and Leviticus. It should be remarked, 
however, and at once, that thus far none of the al- 
terations—restorations, rather—are, in the opinion of 
the Commission, of any doctrinal significance. The 
changes are interesting, but minor, and have been sug- 
gested only by that craving for perfection which re- 
fuses to tolerate any flaw, however trifling, if it may 
by any possibility be removed. 

It was in November, 1907, that the selected repre- 
sentatives of the Benedictine order met at the Inter- 
national College of Saint Anselm, in Rome, to decide 


upon the necessary, steps to be taken for the beginning 
; 


G from the V in the near future there will issue 


of the work. Francis Aiden Gasquet, then abbot and 
president of the English Benedictines, presided. This 
venerable scholar, now a Cardinal and in his eighty. 
second year, still remains in charge. Twice has serious 
illness threatened to remove him, but—his health 
happily restored—he may be seen any day at his post 
in the old palace of Saint Calixtus adjoining the church 
of Santa Maria in Trastevere, to which, in 1914, the 
quarters of the Commission were removed. Devoting 
himself with rare singleness of purpose to the great 
task imposed upon him by Pius X, His Eminence has 
been forced to abandon those historical studies for 
which he was earlier noted—‘‘An abandonment which, 
for me, was the hardest task of all,” to quote his own 
words. 

Cardinal Gasquet is the author of the article on the 
Vulgate in the Catholic Encyclopedia, and has been 
described by Cardinal Merry del Val as “preéminently 
the right man in the right place.” 

The other day I was introduced by this preéminently 
right man to some of his assistants, and given a glimpse 
of the fascinating processes by which is achieved the 
feat of rewriting a manuscript no longer in existence. 

Imagine a long, low room, furnished in the plainest 
fashion with heavy wooden tables and chairs, but filled 
with that golden silence so precious to men of study. 
At the tables sit monks in spectacles, poring over end- 
less writings. The walls are lined with bookcases 
filled with photographs of Latin Bibles gathered to- 
gether from all quarters of Europe. The collection, 
made by Dom Henri Quentin, already numbers some 
250 great tomes, and is being constantly added to. 

Nor does this collection by any means represent all 
the material examined. Nearly all the catalogues of 
biblical manuscripts in existence were consulted, and 
nearly seven hundred exemplars were passed upon, 
counting only those anterior to the eleventh century. 
From these a selection was made, retaining the more 
valuable only. 

As it takes about a year merely to read the Bible 
through, devoting half an hour a day to the task, one 
may imagine the time required to examine a single text 
in detail, comparing it word by word with another 
text, noting the changes in writing, the corrections, 
erasures, etc., capavle of being utilized as indications 
for revision. Had it been attempted to send to the vari- 
ous libraries all the monks necessary to make the re- 
quired collations upon the actual manuscripts them- 
selves, the monasteries would have been emptied—sup- 
posing that the superiors would have permitted such 
a thing. Hence the resort to photography in the case 
of the 250 Bibles mentioned. 

The process used was that invented by Monsignor 
Graffin, which results in a negative print. That is to 
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say, the white of the original parchment appears as a 
black background, against which the beautiful hand- 
written letters—most of them of that form known as 
uncials—stand out clearly in white. To secure these 
photographs, Dom Quentin ransacked the libraries of 
France, England, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and 
Spain, reproducing their most treasured copies of the 
Vulgate page by page; and by merely multiplying prints 
of the negatives thus obtained, it has been made possi- 
ble for collaborators residing in different parts of the 
world to labor together in harmony without ever leav- 
ing their own monastic cells, 

That there might be no confusion, a uniform edition 
of the Clementine Bible was printed, the text confined 
to a narrow column at the left, the rest of the page 
blank to afford space for the writing in of such varia- 
tions as the collation of the different manuscripts might 
bring to light. The process is similar to that of cor- 
recting an ordinary proof sheet. The next step was to 
write each verse across the top of a separate strip of 
paper and to note all the various readings beneath it. 
The results were reviewed by a second set of scholars, 
and a definitive text thus established with the possi- 
bility of oversights reduced to an approximate zero. 
Does it any longer seem temarkable that the prepara- 
tion of Genesis, Exodus and Leviticus should have 
consumed so many years? 

The first official report, which was made in 1909, 
says: 

The object of the Commission of Revision is definite 
and limited. It is to determine the text of Saint Jerome’s 
Latin translation . . . not to produce any new version. 
How far Saint Jerome was correct in his translation is 
altogether another matter, and to determine this will no 
doubt be the work of some future commission. 


The value of the original Vulgate is, however, 
touched upon, for the report continues: 


At the present day, scholars are practically agreed as to 
the competence of Saint Jerome. . . . He had access to 
Greek and other manuscripts even then considered ancient, 
which are no longer known to us; he could compare dozens 
of texts for every one which we can now examine, and he 
had means of testing the value of his authorities which we 
do not now possess. 


The advantages which the fourth century possessed 
over the present become, in fact, more apparent the 
more one considers the manuscripts available today. 
The Nash papyrus, though probably dating from the 
second century, is a mere fragment, giving but twenty- 
four lines of a pre-Massoretic text of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and two passages from Deuteronomy. The 
oldest Greek manuscripts are the New Testament 
papyrus in the Archduke Rainer collection, at Vienna 
—a few verses, attributed to the second century; and 
the Oxyrhyncus papyrus of the third century, preserv- 
ing about a third of the Epistle to the Hebrews. As 
for Latin, the oldest existing manuscript of the com- 
plete Bible of any importance is the Codex Amiatinus, 


known to date from the eighth century and now in 
Florence. One should not, of course, forget the 
Vercelli Gospels, formerly in the cathedral church of 
Vercelli but removed (in a bad state of preservation) 
in 1909 to the Vatican. This, perhaps the most pre- 
cious document in all the world, is usually assigned to 
the fourth century. But for Hebrew manuscripts of 
the Old Testament of any completeness, it is no longer 
possible to find copies dating earlier than the ninth 
century. 

Dom Quentin reminds us in his monograph, La 
Vulgate a Travers les Siécles, dated 1926 and avail- 
able only in French, that 


The earliest language of the Church, at Rome, was 
Greek. It was in Greek that Saint Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans. In reading the Holy Scriptures in the 
assemblies of the faithful, one employed Greek as the 
original language so far as the New Testament was con- 
cerned, while for the greater part of the Old Testament 
recourse was had to the Greek translation of the 
Septuagint 


—that is of the seventy (tradition has it seventy-two) 
Israelites said to have been appointed by Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, to make a Greek version 
of their law, at some time between 284 B. C. and 247 
B. C. There is much doubt about the part which 
Ptolemy played in the affair, but no doubt at all about 
the immense fame and authority achieved by the trans- 
lation, which Saint Jerome himself once believed to be 
inspired—and then became the chief means by which 
it was supplanted. 

Dom Quentin continues his valuable and interesting 
observations: 


The situation was necessarily changed when the Latin 
element became dominant in the Christian assemblies. It 
was needful, in order to make the Bible comprehended by 
all, that it should be translated into Latin. This transla- 
tion was from the Greek, and was without definite system. 


Thus Saint Augustine remarks in his Treatise on the 
Christian Doctrine: 


One can count those who have translated the Scriptures 
from Hebrew into Greek; but as to Latin, it is impossible. 
In the early days of the Faith, the first comer who had 
in hand an example of the Greek text and believed him- 
self sufficiently acquainted with the two languages, Latin 
and Greek, permitted himself to undertake a new version. 


It was to bring order out of this chaos that Pope 
Saint Damasus commissioned Saint Jerome, about the 
year 380, to rid the Latin Bible of its unscholarly de- 
fects. The first result was the appearance, in 383, of 
the Jerome version of the Gospels, made from a com- 
parison of the Latin texts then in use. There fol- 
lowed, between 384 and 385, a revision of the rest of 
the New Testament. Then came that revision of the 
Psalter known today as the Roman Psalter, succeeded 
in 387 by a second revision (this time from the Greek) 
commonly referred to as the Psautier Gallican. A 
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revision of the rest of the Old Testament, from the 
Greek of the Septuagint, begun in 388, was completed 
in 391. And now, finally, Saint Jerome, between 398 
and 405, achieved his great work, known as the Vul- 
gate, in which he made use not only of the Septuagint 
but of the best Hebrew versions of the Old Testament 
then in existence. Less than a hundred years after his 
death it had penetrated everywhere; by the seventh 
century it was in general use. 

Inevitably, this pure text of the Vulgate began in 
its turn to suffer corruptions at the hands of copyists. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the profes- 
sors of the University of Paris decided upon a text, 
and ordered that no others should thereafter be copied 
in the libraries of the University. But unfortunately 
the text chosen was inferior to many others—especially 
to that known as the Recension Alcuinienne. And it 
was this version established by the University of Paris 
which was dominant when the invention of printing 
came to spread the Bible broadcast. The tyranny of 
the University of Paris version was not broken until 
the Council of Trent authorized a new edition, Four 
pontifical commissions worked upon it, and it appeared 
in 1592, under Clement VIII—the authorized Latin 
version of the present day. Since then many scholars 
have endeavored to remove the more obvious defects 
of the Recension Clementine, but not till the present 
Commission was appointed were plans finally laid down 
of a scope sufficiently broad to give promise of the 
practical reéstablishment of the Vulgate of Saint 
Jerome. 

There are two methods of textual criticism, the one 
objective, the other subjective. The rules governing 
subjective criticism were first codified by Professor 
Jean-Jacques Griesbach, of Jena, toward the end of 
the eighteenth century. Griesbach, finding himself 
confronted by different readings of the same passage, 
chose that reading which was intrinsically the “best.” 
But how is one to determine what is best? By using 
the light of the known habits of the author, said 
Griesbach, his ideas, his style and the grammar of his 
epoch. He was also of the opinion that a short read- 
ing should take precedence over one that is longer; a 
clear reading over one that is difficult or obscure; a 
familiar reading over one that is uncommon. The 
critic tries to put himself in the place of the author, 
to select such readings as he feels the author most 
naturally might have written. But as one knows the 
style of an author only by such copies of his works 
as have survived, it is obvious that the attempt to cor- 
rect these copies by impressions of style derived from 
the copies themselves is to reason in a vicious circle. 
Dom Quentin remarks: 


It all comes down to the personal taste of the editor, 
and it is found in practice that two editors seldom agree 
as to what reading is intrinsically the best. 


Therefore the present Commission has adopted the 
more objective and scientific method developed by 


— 


Charles Lachmann in his Greek New Testament, pub. 
lished in 1842. The manuscripts to be compared are 
first divided into groups, each group consisting of the 
copies of some single anterior manuscript, now lost, 
which is called the archetype. Curiously enough, it jg 
by noting mistakes that these groups are chiefly deter. 
mined, for when a number of mistakes run through 
several manuscripts it is safe to assume that they ar 
reduplications of the same mistakes in the original. 


In the special case of the first eight books of the Vul. 
gate [to quote again from Dom Quentin’s pamphlet] ou; 
classification of manuscripts has established the fact that 
the versions attach themselves to their common origin by 
three principal roots. In other words, they are of three 
principal families. The first is composed of Spanish many. 
scripts having at their head the Pentateuque of Tours, of 
the sixth and seventh centuries. The second derives from 
the recension of Théodulfe d’Orléans, its most ancient 
portion being represented by the Ottobonianus of the 
seventh century. ‘The third comes from the Amiatinys 
of the seventh and eighth centuries, and is composed of 
manuscripts copied from the recension of Alcuin. 


By comparing the chosen readings from these three 
groups, the archetype of all is arrived at. But does 
this archetype represent exactly the text of Saint 
Jerome? Dom Quentin, on this head, utters the follow. 
ing warning: 


Here it is necessary for us to be very cautious. In 
itself, the archetype of a tradition of manuscripts does not 
necessarily conform, down to the most minute details, with 
the text of the author. It would be almost a miracle if 
it did so. In every tradition of an ancient work, there 
is generally a sufficiently wide gap between the original 
work and the archetype of the manuscripts which remain 
to us. 

But we are assuredly in a much better situation in re 
gard to the Vulgate than we are in regard to Tacitus, for 
example. He wrote his Annals and his Histories at the 
commencement of the second century, but the most ancient 
manuscripts of these works which we possess are of the 
ninth and eleventh centuries. For the Vulgate, our arche- 
type is scarcely a century later than Saint Jerome himself. 
Nevertheless, this archetype was already marred by a cer- 
tain number of faults, and the proof of this is that some 
of them are to be found throughout our tradition. But 
we should not complain too much of this, because these 
faults, not common to a mere group but characteristic of 
the tradition in its entirety, furnish the best possible evi- 
dence of the unity of the tradition itself. 


The Bible in Latin, then, far from being the work 
of obscurantists who sought to hide the sacred Scrip- 
tures from the people, was one of the first means 
adopted to bring them to common knowledge. And 
the Church, adhering in its saving conservatism to the 
Latin version for liturgical purposes, is preserving for 
the world no mere translation from older Greek or 
Hebrew manuscripts still in existence, but what is in 
substance the best and most ancient record obtainable 
of the sacred Scriptures themselves. 
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ARE CHURCH AND 


STATE SEPARATE?P 


By CLARENCE MANION 


the separation of church and state is one of our 

cherished American indispensables. It is casu- 
ally accepted as the sine qua non of our free institu- 
tions. Even the most precarious Congressman may 
safely laud the virtues attendant upon such separation 
and become sonorously alarmed at any suggestion of 
union. 

Nevertheless the church and state are at least com- 
panionately married in the United States, and few 
there are who would have the courage to petition for a 
divorce. True, our bishops are not now on the federal 
payroll, but this situation may eventually be remedied. 
At most it is a mere bagatelle. The fact remains that 
the church and state have found a common, unified 
sanction for their respective decrees. Heaven and hell 
have disappeared; the policeman’s club has thrown both 
into total eclipse. ‘The church,” says the Reverend 
Clarence True Wilson of Washington, in the Forum, 
“unites its efforts with the efforts of the state to get 
sin out of people’s hearts and homes, out of our insti- 
tutions and off our streets.’”’ The state cannot detect 
sin. Abstractly considered, it has no standard of moral- 
ity. The church cheerfully supplies the standard, and 
enthusiastically helps to write it into our penal codes. 
Every minister of the Gospel thus becomes a de facto 
deputy sheriff. It was the inevitable consequence of 
choosing what is easy and expedient when sharp dis- 
tinctions made on principle would call for the employ- 
ment of valuable time and troublesome thought. But 
what is more important, adherence to principle would 
have meant depriving ourselves of some strongly de- 
sired institutions. In America, “conservative” is a 
polite term used to describe one who is eccentric to the 
point of stupidity. 

Dr. Wilson assumes that it is the business of the 
state to chase sin. Not one American in ten would 
now challenge the correctness of this view, but all 
would enthusiastically afirm that the separation of 
church and state has been, is now, and should ever be 
rigidly maintained. Yet how is the state, a purely secu- 
lar, non-religious and unmoral institution, to pursue 
and punish sin unless the church—some church—first 
defines and characterizes it? Obviously if it is the 
state’s function, or any part of the state’s function, to 
ferret out and punish immorality, the state must at 
the outset form some sort of a partnership with re- 
ligion; a union is inevitable. We have such a union 
now precisely because we desire to have one, and in 
the United States we are accustomed to what we want 
when we want it, constitutional limitations to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

A well-ordered society is kept in place mainly by 
religious and social sanctions. These may overlap. For 


N EARLY everyone has been led to believe that 


instance, let us suppose that citizen Brown is discovered 
in a compromising situation. He has violated the com- 
mandments of his church and the minister threatens 
him with eternal damnation. By the same compromis- 
ing act, Brown violates a well-established social canon 
and is ostracized at the club. These are painful penal- 
ties and they have always obtained. Now, however, 
Brown may, in addition to all this, be arrested, fined 
and imprisoned. Why? Because he has sinned, and 
temporal as well as eternal punishment is demanded by 
a militant church. Technically he is arraigned on what 
the newspapers call a “statutory charge,” but this is 
simply another way of saying that the church is en- 
sconced at police headquarters and is demanding its 
pound of flesh. The minister is unwilling to allow 
God to square the score. He has lost confidence in 
God's justice, and empty pews testify to the growth of 
similar convictions on part of his congregation. When 
it is possible for Brown to be tried and imprisoned 
upon a “statutory charge,” church and state are as 
effectively united as they were in the days when 
Halloren was thrown into the calaboose for going to 
Mass. Practically speaking, goodness and badness are 
matters of viewpoint, and the separation of church and 
state is a simple guarantee that the prevailing view- 
point will not capture the civil and criminal courts. 
Properly to separate church and state one must be- 
come as coldly analytical as Jefferson was. A declara- 
tion to the effect that a separation is in effect will not 
suffice, no matter how frequently or how vociterously 
it is reiterated. The incongruity of Esau’s hands and 
Jacob’s voice is still patent. We must first realize the 
fact that the state has one function to perform and 
religion quite another. We must bring ourselves to 
understand that one may offend the state without 
offending God, and that he may likewise offend God 
without giving the state any excuse to prosecute him. 
We have now, and have always had, countless vari- 
eties of religions in the United States—and this is the 
chiefest reason why no one of them has ever been 
established by law—but we have only one generic state. 
Religious purposes therefore, are myriad, but govern- 
ment has only one purpose. If church and state are 
to be separated, then this governmental purpose must 
be entirely disconnected with any of the diverse pur- 
poses of numberless religions. To say that the govern- 
ment is instituted to bring about “the greatest good to 
the greatest number,” or to establish ‘“‘the general wel- 
fare,” is not only to rewrite all of our constitutional 
history, but also to draw the prevailing and most influ- 
ential church into an indissoluble union with the state. 
Church and state have become united in America 
precisely because we have forgotten why an American 
government was instituted. Since the Civil War our 
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reaction to the Fourth of July has been entirely emo- 
tional and unscientific. Two things happened to Amer- 
ica on July 4, 1776, but at present we seem to be able 
to recall only one of them. First of all, we separated 
from the British governmental household—and this is 
what all or most of us delight to remember. Secondly, 
we laid the foundation for a state of our own. We 
pointed the way our government was to go, and it is 
precisely because the British government was follow- 
ing another route that we divorced it a vinculo. The 
prevailing motif of American independence was the 
rights of man. We declined to admit the supremacy 
of Parliament, king, or anyone or anything else. In 
the official American estimation the individual man was 
supreme, and the only possible excuse that a civil gov- 
ernment might have for existing was the necessity of 
protection for this individual man from the avarice, 
cupidity and encroachment of his fellows. The Decla- 
ration of Independence speaks the ‘‘self-evident” truth 
that “inalienable rights” exist, and then it significantly 
adds: ‘That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men.” In other words, no man is 
to be criminally punished in this new America until he 
has violated an inalienable right of his fellow-man. 

This seems to cramp the government into a very 
narrow and altogether unsatisfactory province. Let 
us see. A assaults B and injures him. Is not a gov- 
ernment charged with the duty of protecting the rights 
of B justified in punishing A in such a case? The 
game justification likewise applies to punishments for 
larceny, murder, rape and various types of trespass. 
But may a government charged with the sole duty of 
protecting rights punish A for “‘sin’”? Clearly not, 
unless it so happens that A’s sin violates some right 
of a fellow-citizen, and in such a case the injured 
citizen—and not the grand jury nor the local minister 
-—should bring the charge. The state does not—or 
should not—take any cognizance of “‘sin” as such, but 
it does take a solemn cognizance of an injury to a 
citizen or his property. 

While this distinction was borne in mind church and 
state remained separate in America. For his sins the 
citizen was left to be punished hereafter; for the in- 
juries he inflicted upon his fellows he was punished in 
jail. But the government has bulged out of its revo- 
lutionary garments precisely because Jeffersons are no 
longer at the helm, and because the necessary “eternal 
vigilance” is not eternal at all, but notoriously and 
disappointingly transient. 

Government in America has drifted back to what 
it is elsewhere, and to what it has been elsewhere for 
thousands of years: namely, the great molder of what 
is judged to be a proper standard of life. Liberty, 
that is any more liberty than the prevailing majority 
sees fit to let one have, is no longer an inalienable 
gift of the Creator, it has become criminal. The courts 
mumble the ancient phraseology but their decisions end 
with weighty references to the sanctity of the ‘‘police 
power” and the “general welfare.” Social scientists 


—— 


applaud and celebrate the Fourth of July with a public 
speech which begins with Jefferson and closes with g 
ringing plea for stricter sterilization laws. Those who 
are acquainted with the phrasing of the Declaration 
of Independence are afraid to read it aloud. Even 
a child can understand that there is no connection be. 
tween the protection of inalienable rights and the 
closing of Sunday movies. The once sure and severe 
punishment of the state is now diffused over a mult). 
tude of offenses that are shown to be purely artificial 
when the standard of the Declaration of Independence 
is applied. A book-maker is indicted, but the mur. 
derer goes free. The church is locked; God has gone 
to the court house. 


The Spy 


I am a spy, and I have seen... 

But first I must tell you 

About the chinks and the keyholes 
Where you may be certain of spying. 
You know some of them yourself if you 
Have ever lain on summer grass 

To watch the smooth white daylight pass 
And seen the night come down the sky 
Pouring grey wonder silkily 

Through apple boughs that straightway bloom 
With little stars and a full-blown moon. 


But the stars 

And the filigree of apple boughs 

Against a satin sky 

Are not the things on which you spy. 

They are the signs 

That the time and the place are as right for peeking 
As down in the pasture by the granite rock, 
Where cool, damp, earthy smells come sneaking 
Out of the tamarack swamp 

When day goes by. 


What was it I saw in the orchard and down by the 
swamp? 

It was... 

I ought to be able to tell you what it was 

Because 

I ran all the way back through the pasture 

With my eyes shut 

So that I could remember 

But 

I cannot tell you anything. 


That is why it is safe, I think, 
For every keyhole and every chink 
To be unstuffed and unguarded. 
A daisy poising perilously 

Is a keyhole open for those who see. 
But you never can remember 
What it was you saw. 


That is why Lazarus 
Never told anything when he came 
Back from the grave, 
Nor Jairus’s daughter, 
Nor the son of the widow of Naim. 
SisTER MARIELLA. 
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FARM MINDS IN FINANCE 


By GEORGE E. ANDERSON 
N° DOUBT Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of 


Florida has the best of intentions toward the 
farmers of the United States ia his defense of the 
former management of the government’s land-bank 
system. Senator Fletcher was <:irman of the congres- 
sional commission which visited i’wrope to investigate 
the farm-mortgage institutions in that part of the 
world preliminary to the establishment of the present 
dual system in the United States. He was largely 
instrumental in the passage of the laws founding the 
American farm-mortgage institutions, and has had 
much to do with legislation affecting them since their 
establishment. 

In a statement issued in Washington several months 
ago the Senator opposed the changes in the personnel 
of the Farm Loan Board made some time before, as a 
result of which the management of the land banks was 
brought more in harmony with the ideas of the 
Treasury Department in the matter. He stated in 
explaining his opposition that 


to remove men with the farmer mind wholly in sympathy 
with the known aim and purposes of the farm loan act 
is nothing less than a tragedy. 


He opposed the confirmation of Messers. Eugene 
Meyer, George R. Cooksey and Floyd R. Harrison, the 
new members of the Board, because 


Meyer is a banker and broker with no agricultural 
experience and his two associates, who were brought over 
from beside the remains of the War Finance Corporation, 
know really less than he does about the needs of the 
American farmer. 


and like 
John P. 
Robinson he 


Says he won’t vote 
For Governor B. 


But is the “farmer mind” what is needed on the Farm 
Loan Board for the benefit of the American farmer? 
If any criticism is to be offered as to the management 
of the farm-loan bank system since its establishment it 
is that there has been rather too much of the “farmer 
mind” and not enough of the financial mind in their 
operation. The use of the term in itself is disturbing 
and the distinction made by Senator Fletcher is not a 
happy one. If the farm-loan banks are to continue 
to function successfully, in fact if they are to continue 
to function at all, their loans must be based conserva- 
tively upon lands after careful appraisal, and there 
can be no looseness or favoritism shown the farmer or 
anyone else in this respect. 

It requires no particular “farmer mind” to appre- 
ciate the need of absolutely sound policy in this re- 
spect; in fact, one instinctively shies away from the 
idea of a farmer in finance, for finance is not his trade. 





Assuming that he is prepared to offer proper security 
for loans, what the farmer needs is as low a rate of 
interest as possible. Under the system by which the 
land banks are operated, the loan granted the farmer 
is placed at about 1 percent above the rate of interest 
carried by the bonds sold by the land banks to provide 
the funds loaned. In other words, the basis of the 
interest rate paid by farmers is the lowest rate at which 
the investing public will buy the land bank bonds. This 
is the very heart, the core, of the land-bank system. It 
follows that the best possible service to the American 
farmer in this connection is so to manage the land 
banks that the rate of interest paid by the land-bank 
bonds can be lowered. These bonds are income-tax 
exempt, and it is conceivable that, with absolute secur- 
ity guaranteed, they can be sold at prices approximat- 
ing the price of government bonds. In other words, 
a lowering of the bond interest rate by 1 percent, or 
something like 20 percent of interest payments of 
farmers on their land-bank loans, is possible, provided 
that absolute safety of the bonds can really be 
assured. 

Now “the farmer mind” is doubtless a very good 
mind for farming, but it by no means follows that it 
is a good mind for selling bonds at a minimum rate 
of interest; nor are possible loose methods in the con- 
duct of the management of the land banks, suggested 
by special friendliness to the farmer, at all likely to 
increase public confidence in the banks to such an extent 
that the investing public will be willing to accept 
lower interest rates on these bonds than they have been 
bearing. It is not necessary to take either side in the 
controversy between the Treasury Department and the 
protagonists of the farmer over the control of the 
Farm Loan Board to appreciate the fact that what is 
needed in the operation of the land banks is such con- 
trol and such management as will increase public con- 
fidence in them. It is the investor and not the farmer 
who must be cultivated in this matter, and without in 
any way expressing an opinion as to the present or 
past personnel of the Farm Loan Board, one can 
readily understand that the control of the Board by 
practical bankers with some brokerage experience on 
the side is, in reality, an immense advantage to the 
banks and, ultimately, to the farmer. These so-called 
banks need as much high-grade financial management 
as they can secure, whether it comes from Messrs. 
Eugene Meyer and his associates or someone else. 


Life 

A bandit in the shadows on the lane 

He robs the travelers who pass him by, 

Demanding strength and beauty till they cry 
Of nothing more to give but grief and pain; 
And yet how strange that at their journey’s end, 

When something warns the body it will die, 
They cling to Life as though he were a friend! 


GERTRUDE RyperR BENNETT. 
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SAFEGUARDS OF SLEEP 


By WILLIAM EVERETT CRAM 


HERE is something, I hardly know what to call it; in- 

stinct is certainly not the right word: a gift of nature’s, 
one of her age-old safeguards to forestall the menace of attack 
in sleep. 

The sense of hearing, just on the instant of slipping off 
into dreamland, becomes abnormally acute; probably approach- 
ing that keenness of hearing possessed by the wild creatures 
of the forest at all times. As the senses of sight and touch 
grow dim, and the mind, losing consciousness of its actual 
surroundings, becomes involved in the confused unrealities of 
dreams, the sharpened hearing for a period of time which may 
be measured in seconds or minutes—it is impossible to say 
which—catches every faintest sound and magnifies it. I have 
questioned a number of people concerning this and find that in 
the majority of cases their experiences are similar to my own. 
Just on the borderland between wakefulness and sleep, a slight 
noise which would have passed unnoticed at other times re- 
awakens you with startling suddenness; while the slamming of 
a shutter or the creaking of a door assumes the volume of the 
sound of crashing timbers and the downfall of tall buildings 
in an earthquake. 

One hot summer night many years ago, when the whole 
family had gone to bed with every window wide, and doors 
left open into the hall for further ventilation, a picture cord 
gave way and one of the pictures in the hall fell to the floor. 

Evidently every one of us happened to be in just that stage 
of magnified hearing which I have been endeavoring to describe. 
For a time absolute silence followed; then one after another 
in awed, half-whispering tones, called back and forth from 
room to room, anxious to learn how many had survived the 
catastrophe. 

Relating this incident to a friend, he told me of one some- 
what similar in his own family. He had just been having a 
new furnace put in. The furnace was set up and the big ten- 
inch metal pipes for conducting the hot air to the upper rooms 
had been connected. An intake for outdoor air extended up- 
ward from the bottom of the hot air chamber. The family 
had retired and silence reigned throughout the house. Two 
hostile tomcats met on the lawn, and one, losing courage at 
the last moment, bolted for the air passage. The other pounced 
on him and together they rolled down into the air chamber 
of the furnace where they fought it out to the end. The only 
outlet for the battle din led upward through the metal pipes. 
Every member of that household became instantly wide awake; 
each convinced that the feline conflict was taking place beneath 
his own particular bed, and demanding of all the others to 
come and help in the task of separating and reconciliating the 
combatants. It was not until morning came that careful in- 
vestigation told the whole story. 

I think it may safely be taken for granted that this extreme 
sensitiveness of hearing just as sleep is taking possession of us 
is something retained from life in the forest, and that wild 
creatures also possess the gift, probably in far greater measure. 

Cats and dogs unquestionably dream as we do, as anyone may 
be convinced by observing the twitching whiskers and tail and 
outstretched claws of any household pussy in her sleep, or the 
wagging tail and movements of the legs of any dog of any 

breed during his afternoon nap. Young lambs when fast asleep 
often wiggle their little woolly tails just as they do when taking 
milk from their mothers. Household pets and domestic animals 
alike, however, have, through generations of depending for 


—— 


protection upon their masters, become so accustomed to sleep. 
ing amid all the bustle of household affairs and noise of farm 
work as to have, in all probability, lost much of this protective 
gift; and in the case of wild animals in a state of nature, inves. 
tigation is very difficult. 

Foxes, weasels and rabbits are brought wide awake by the 
slightest noise that threatens approaching danger, seeming to 
have the power, even while asleep, of distinguishing between 
the regular routine of forest sounds and those that may tell of 
the coming of an enemy. Hearing and scent are probably both 
depended upon, but neither of these is of much avail against 
the wind ; and yet although it is much easier to approach sleep. 
ing wild creatures against the wind, it is only rarely that you 
can come very near before they take alarm. The sense of sight 
may serve to warn them even when fast asleep. Closed eyelids 
do not keep out all the light. Weasels, hares and rabbits have 
always been believed to sleep with their eyes open, and this 
may be true of some other wild animals, though certainly not 
of all. I have on various occasions tried to determine this 
point by careful observation of both weasels and wild rabbits 
kept in confinement for a few days, and have never as yet 
seen one of them with its eyes shut, though they would crouch 
motionless with regular breathing as if fast asleep. Probably 
in their case the eyelids are serviceable as a protection against 
contact with twigs and thorns, rather than for shutting out 
the light. A tame woodchuck, who had the run of the place 
all one summer, used to sleep curled up into a ball with his 
paws over his eyes and was not easily aroused, and I have more 
than once come across young wild woodchucks fast asleep in 
this way in the sun; but of no other wild animal that I know 
is this true. 

Raccoons sleep soundly throughout the day, flattened out on 
the branch of a tree whose bark matches the color of their 
fur, or else curled up in the thick top of a hemlock. Foxes, 
both young and old, take frequent daylight naps of only a 
few minutes’ duration. Wild deer lie down and keep the 
same position as a rule from nine in the morning until three 
in the afternoon, but quickly take alarm at your approach, 
either with or against the wind. 

Among domestic animals, cows and horses sleep with closed 
eyes, while sheep, who are much nearer the wild state, evi- 
dently keep theirs open all night, for whenever I have occasion 
to go into the barn at night with a lantern I can count every 
member of the flock by the reflected light of the lantern shining 
from just so many pairs of eyes, though they may not get up 
or apparently awaken. 


Ship of Dreams 


On the wide sea the migrant sails go under, 

Over wide bays the freighted cargo dips, 

Laden with dreams and tales of lovely thunder 
From lovers’ vigils and from lovers’ lips. 

And no one sees this passing, no one grieving 
Shadows the shore these vibrant sails once lit. 

The ship is doomed to death; and all night’s weaving 
Will not restore the glow and spell of it. 


Till one day, passed beyond our landmark’s passing, 
Over a lambent deep, we chance again 
Into a lonely wreck the years’ amassing 
Scarce can remember, for the decks are plain, 
And stripped of loveliness, and gaunt of gold 
The cargo of our dreams. And we are old. 
EveLyN GRAHAM. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ARE WE APOSTLES? 
Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—At the beginning of our era, Jesus com- 

manded his disciples and apostles to go forth and “teach 
all nations” and to “preach the Gospel to every creature.” Mr. 
George N. Shuster in his book, The Catholic Spirit in America, 
The Commonweal in its leading article of April 4, 1928, and 
Mr. Michael Williams, in his address at the Metropolitan 
Club, reécho this command of the Saviour with special refer- 
ence to the American laymen. 

The efforts of these earnest and enlightened Catholics to 
place upon the shoulders of the lay apostles the “sweet yoke” 
and the “light burden” are not whims of their exuberant 
natures, but a timely call to the trenches and leadership. The 
ever-growing dangers of the new paganism and the favorable 
circumstances in which Catholic laymen are placed in relation 
to their non-Catholic brethren, invite immediate action. With 
the dissolution of moral principles America falls to ruins as 
Rome did; and the Church is overwhelmed by a new and 
destructive barbarism. Catholic laymen, equipped by the 
infallible teacher of the world with the moral principles of 
order and service, are the natural leaders, if willing, of the 
non-Catholic religious denominations in their exertions for 
mental and spiritual balance, a balance which spells safety to 
American institutions and promotion of the Church’s divine 
mission. 

In his analysis of American Catholicism, Mr. Shuster re- 
veals some grave hindrances to this effective lay apostolate—at 
least in the past. In these weaknesses Mr. Shuster finds the 
source of our timidity and our reluctance to undertake the 
mission which God has given us and which America assuredly 
calls for. 

1. The Nordic fever, so wide-spread for some years after 
the war, contributed to the closing of the national gates to the 
flood of European immigration. Though this was conceived 
and executed in race antagonism coupled with other motives, 
the effect was bound to be the very opposite of that intended 
by the noble Nordics. At one stroke the federal government 
simplified the most difficult problem the Church faced for 
generations. At once the conviction spread that the time for 
the unification of the American Church’s resources, intellectual, 
spiritual and social, had arrived; the end of Catholicism’s dis- 
persal into national groups came in sight, and a new era of 
unified influence dawned for American Catholics. 

But the extreme Anglo-Saxon pressure of the Nordics 
marred, for a time at least, the blessings they brought to the 
Church through the restrictive immigration laws. A reaction 
set in, and group consciousness was re-awakened. No one 
may doubt the loyalty of these groups to America and to the 
Mother Church; but it is a loyalty of faith in the government 
of the country and the Church, and not a loyalty to the tradi- 
tional and necessary mission of Catholicism; a static loyalty, 
not dynamic. The idea of their being responsible for the 
widening sweep of the net, and of gathering “the other sheep,” 
never enters their group-minds. Their best energies are frit- 
tered away in their group-concerns and group bickerings, even 
in conflicts between the several bodies. The loss of productive 
effectiveness is enormous. More than half of the Catholics 
in America have no influence upon the lives of other Americans ; 
they are as if they were not. Their group journals, magazines 


and associations absorb all the intelligent and educated members 
from among them, isolate them, submerge them and then anni- 
hilate them, as far as their real influence upon America is 
concerned. 

The few who think nationally of their obligations are also 
handicapped by being divided into opposing camps which distrust 
each other. The Church is not an appanage nor a department 
of any state or nation. For her liberty of action and indepen- 
dence from state intermeddling the Church fought for cen- 
turies. Neither is it the duty—impossible of fulfilment any- 
how—or the privilege of the Church to embody every law of 
every state or nation in her legal system or moral code. And 
it is simply preposterous to ask the Church to sanction for- 
mally laws that are at variance with laws of other nations 
where her children also dwell and are sanctified. The respon- 
sibility for the enactment and execution of such laws rests 
with the citizens, not the Church; as the responsibility for the 
choice of Hamiltonians or Jeffersonians—a profound difference 
in principle—to conduct their government, is the nation’s and 
not the Church’s. The Church was never timid in exposing 
and condemning dogmatic falsehoods or immoral principles; 
for this she bled and suffered through the ages down to our 
days. But the mission of the Church is not political nor parti- 
san, it is divine and all-embracing; not temporary nor local, 
but universal and until time is no more. Were the talents and 
the intelligence which are engaged in the aid of American 
Erastianism focused on the mission of the Church in America, 
the results would be also divine, and not political and destruc- 
tive, as they are today. 

2. We refuse to admit it, but it is true, nevertheless, that 
bread-making is our chief occupation. It becomes self-evident 
the moment we place some examples before ourselves. When, 
in our vanity, we wish to enlarge our loaf with poisonous 
leaven and are forbidden, our spiteful selfishness tears the 
flour-sacks and, through enigmas and unfriendly periodicals, 
bespatters the Mother that fed our hungry soul and gratified 
our mental appetite. 

This same trait in us manifests itself in our forgetting the 
wise traditions of the Church, in our treatment of men of 
great capacities and mental fertility who were bred in direct 
opposition to the Church’s doctrine, or became imbued as non- 
Catholics with philosophies incompatible with either the doc- 
trine or the moral code of the Church. The same ability and 
the same high position that wrought evil for the Church 
through ignorance or passion frequently became the greatest 
exponent of Catholic dogma, an energetic defender of the 
Church’s sacred mission, and a revivifying spring at which 
thousands slaked their thirst for truth and peace. “Bigot, 
ignoramus’—how crude the very sound of these words when 
applied to men of sincere conviction or a passionate desire to 
arouse the slothful and dormant! To crush the opportunities 
of position, ability, and strong passion of any individual, has 
never been sanctioned by the Church, and is contrary to human 
nature. Only noble sympathy may guide them into channels 
of service and sanctity. The road traveled by the Augustines, 
Huysmans, Newmans, Brownsons and Heckers was not the 
road of personal abuse; the lamps of truth were lit along their 
paths, and the fires of charity burned for their spiritual com- 
fort. No man can enter the troubled heart of the world today 
with any assurance of success, unless, in the glow of charity, 
he becomes the patient ear of the confused, the bewildered and 
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sad, seekers for the freedom of eternity, fettered by the resist- 
ing cords of family, class, position and enthralling tradition. 

“The indulgence of ease is fatal to excellence.” In our 
comforts and ease we have buried the flower of perfection. 
Wading through pools of blood, harassed by moral upheavals 
and mental aberrations, suffering from religious persecutions 
since the days of the French Revolution, old Europe remains 
the mother of confessors, enlarging the heroic company of 
Innocence and Penance in every generation. And America! 
free and protected in her religious exercises, raising monuments 
of faith and sky-piercing towers, planting schools, convents and 
asylums, is barren of any son or daughter at whose shrine she 
may offer the gifts peculiar to the American people, and appeal 
to the heavens for the special blessings we stand in need of in 
this country. Not one mediator, not one intercessor, who lived, 
and thought and labored in the American atmosphere, since 
the consecration of John Carroll! Not one interpreter of our 
lives; not one centre where the American Catholics might 
gather, and whence they might draw draughts of inspiration 
from one circumstanced in the past as they are today. Our 
Catholic Literature days attract famous orators, the Union 
week is an inspiration to charity, our novenas fill our churches. 
But not one sigh pierces the vault of heaven imploring the 
Seat of Mercy for an advocate of our own flesh and blood. 
If the middle classes—land and commercial—serve as levers 
of stability in every society, they are also obstacles in the way 
of progress and the flowering of heroic ideas that transform 
and ennoble; they feed the physically hungry and strangle the 
rising ideals of the spirit. Here, as in a mirror, we may see 
the reflections of our thoughts and our actions: Self-satisfied 
with the temporal and lukewarm with the eternal, at peace! 
Without embarrassments and perplexities, without crushing 
temptations or the lingering taste of the dregs of defeat, we 
promenade serenely under the protecting arms of the guardian 
state and the ever-vigilant Spouse of Christ. 

Shall it ever be so? Divided into national and legalistic 
groups; consuming our selfish days in enigmas and prickings; 
obstinate in our opposition to those who seek life under the 
most trying circumstances; and tranquilly enjoying our com- 
forts, physical and spiritual, heirlooms of martyrs, which we 
received without pain and personal sufferings, and which we 
refuse to increase by any heroic endeavor? Or will our unified 
energies of the mind, the heart, the spirit and the passions, 
‘focus themselves upon our mission, and bring bread to the 
hungry, light to the blind, and health and consolation to the 
sick, the bruised and the dying? 
5 Rev. Francis J. GosTomskI. 


HOW CATHOLICS SEE PROTESTANTS 
Louisville, Ky. 
O the Editor:—The articles in The Commonweals for 
May 16, and May 23, How Catholics See Protestants, by 
the Reverend J. Elliot Ross, touches a question that is just about 
identical with The Commonweal’s own object in being, un- 
doubtedly one of paramount importance. 

That the get-together idea is a good one Georgia, for one 
place, is ample proof. It is an acknowledged fact that ignor- 
ance about us is the cause of much prejudice and intolerance. 
Even Senator Heflin, though he no doubt knows that many 
of the things he says are untrue, still might not be quite so 
virulent as he is, if he had not a ground-rock foundation of 
misinformation. 

I myself have never had the pleasure of forming one of such 
a community, but I know of places where the whole community, 


—— 


Catholic and Protestant, lives together in perfect concord, 
Both in private daily life and in social affairs connected with 
the churches, they mingle freely and the spirit of the whole 
settlement is one of brotherly love, religious differences being 
lost sight of, and both, Catholic and Protestant, sincerely ang 
earnestly faithful to their own. 

Possibly we may in time develop something on the order 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild of England, which has done 
so much good. Or we may, being American, invent some 
way of our own to do equally good work. For instance, other 
districts may follow the lead made by Georgia. 

Our priests tell us that we laymen have greater opportuni- 
ties for spreading our faith even than they, by giving concrete 
examples, through our daily contacts, of what that faith, lived 
up to, is. 

Whatever the method or means employed, first of all we 
must remember that whatever we do, it is “God who giveth 
the increase.” And before all is over, there may be some of 
us privileged to give our blood to water this garden of the 
Lord, just as our brethren in Mexico are doing now. 

But there is one thing that has impressed itself very forcibly 
upon me in my dealings with various people and that is this: 
Before we can enlighten our separated brethren, an enormous 
majority of us need to learn an incredible amount about our 
faith ourselves. 

I have been really shocked by meeting, in the business world 
especially, Catholics who would be ready to have a fight to 
defend anything they believed to be a matter of faith, who 
do not know the essentials of their own faith. 1 have even 
known Protestants better informed about Catholicism than 
some Catholics. And they were not Catholics who had 
attended public schools either. It was simply a question of not 
studying their religion any better than their other subjects, 
and sometimes the results are deplorable. 

Some of our local Catholic high schools are sending their 
pupils out into the country districts during the summer season 
to teach catechism to the people of the backwoods districts. 
Those I know who have gone were not of the kind mentioned 
above, but work of that kind might do more to raise the 
standard of religious intelligence among our Catholic people, 
as well as among those outside of the fold, than any other 
thing, as it would give a definite purpose and outline to their 


study of religion. 
ANASTASIA M. LAWLER. 


ANNULMENT STATISTICS 
New Orleans, La. 


O the Editor:—Perhaps the following figures from the 
Revue Apologétique may prove of interest: 

Between October, 1916, and October, 1922, 117 matri- 
monial cases were tried by the Rota. In sixty-nine of these, 
all charges were paid in full; thirty-nine were absolutely free, 
without charge of any kind, and for the remaining nine a 
mere nominal offering was made. 

Of the sixty-nine that were paid for in full, forty-six were 
decided favorably; of the remaining forty-eight, forty were 


decided favorably. 
Rev. M. J. Wats, S.J. 





(The Commonweal invites its readers to send in communica- 
tions expressing individual views on all topics that are of public 
interest, regardless of whether or not such topics have been 
previously discussed in its columns.—The Editors.) 
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Marion ETHEL HAMILTON. Caro, Ryriz Brink. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE THEATRE: II 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


(This is the second of three articles written by Mr. Skinner 
for The Commonweal on a practical program for a new 
theatrical producing group.—The Editors.) 

HE choice of plays is by far the most difficult task for a 

new producing group. But the notion that it must be 
simply glorified guesswork shoots very wide of the mark. There 
are several excellent ways of reducing this hazard—in fact, of 
so testing out promising plays in advance as to make the chances 
of complete failure with the public almost nil. 

Of course where so many elements are involved—acting, 
setting and direction, as well as the play manuscript itself—we 
can never wholly eliminate chance, any more than in the design 
of new silk fabrics, dresses or automobile bodies. If anyone 
could predict with certainty the public reaction to a given play, 
that person could command a fabulous salary. But in lieu of 
one person’s judgment, I should suggest the following procedure 
in the choice of a season’s program of plays. 

Play manuscripts are generally sold through play brokers 
or agents, men and women of considerable experience in the 
theatre, with whom one can discuss in advance the type of play 
desired. This eliminates much useless reading of wholly un- 
suitable plays. The next step is a careful reading on behalf of 
the producing group, preferably, for present purposes, by a 
permanent committee of three. One of the readers should be 
a practical man of the theatre with that hard-headed judgment 
of theatrical and acting values so necessary as a balance to 
literary enthusiasts. A number of plays make good reading 
but somehow lack the peculiar compactness, suspense and con- 
tinued action which bring the acted play to life. The second 
reader should also know the theatre and be in close touch with 
modern audiences, but be qualified to pick out the special 
values in writing, in theme and in mood which lend a play 
distinction. The third reader should be fully equipped to 
examine the underlying ethics of the play, to distinguish be- 
tween honesty and mere sensationalism in the writing, and 
should have a sufficiently constructive mind to suggest minor 
changes which might bring an otherwise good play into line 
with the standards of the group. This reader should also have 
a reasonably close view of the modern theatre and be thoroughly 
in sympathy with all that is best in it. 

_Let us suppose that the group at the start plans a season 
of five plays. The object of the play committee would be to 
select from perhaps a hundred or more manuscripts some eight 
or ten which the first two readers approve theatrically and the 
third reader ethically. It is now time for the secondary check 
—a highly important and impartial one. The ten plays selected 
should be submitted to an outside (and paid) group of three 
readers to whom the final selection of the five best should be 
left. One of this final committee should be a daily newspaper 
critic of marked ability and understanding, with some reputa- 
tion for being able to pick plays that win public approval. I 
have in mind, as a type, one of the best-known New York 
critics who not only is a writer of distinction and fine feeling, 
but has an uncanny ability to predict which plays will be suc- 
cessful, even when he, personally, may not be in sympathy with 
them in the slightest degree. Of the two remaining readers, 
one might be a seasoned manager of the better type, and the 
third either another very able newspaper critic, or an established 
actor, or an expert director. 


The result of this process would be a decision on five plays, 
made first with reference to the standards and special purposes 
of the group and secondly with reference to the currents of 
public interest and commercial and acting values. Under this 
plan there would be small chance for playing favorites among 
authors, or for allowing personal likes and dislikes to sway the 
decision of the group. Moreover, it would give reasonable 
assurance to the business directors of the group—probably men 
with little technical knowledge of the theatre—that due weight 
had been allowed to all points of advantage, and that they were 
not being asked to provide a production budget for any play 
that merely caught the personal enthusiasm of some one direc- 
tor, actor or member of the group. Nothing is more difficult 
for the average person than to judge a play from a manuscript 
—and this plan should make it unnecessary for the business 
management of the group to undertake a burdensome reading 
task from which, it is probable, they could gather, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, very little really helpful 
guidance. 

There is a still further test, however, to which the chosen 
plays should be subjected. This is the test to which more and 
more commercial managers are now resorting—the stock or 
road try-out of a play during the summer months. There is a 
regular circuit of small cities and resorts within a reasonable 
radius of New York where the local theatres find, in the sum- 
mer, audiences quite like those in New York itself—summer 
visitors from New York and the larger cities, colonies of play- 
wrights, actors, artists and writers, etc. Some of these places 
have summer stock companies, augmented by many distinguished 
Broadway actors, and very reasonable arrangements can gener- 
ally be made to have them try out the acting qualities of a 
play and test the response of a typical audience. Managers fre- 
quently discover hidden defects during such try-outs, and so 
are able to have the author rewrite awkward or unconvincing 
passages before the New York opening. Another method of 
test is to assemble a temporary summer cast and to try out the 
play in a number of resorts and small cities—the box-office 
receipts largely offsetting the costs of the test. This method has 
the advantage of showing how well certain actors play their 
parts, whether or not they should be retained for the New York 
production, and of giving the director a chance to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the stage qualities of the play, thus add- 
ing appreciably to his assurance and effectiveness during the 
final rehearsals. 

I might explain that plays are “purchased” on the basis of a 
six months’ renewable option, involving an advance to the au- 
thor amounting to less than one week’s royalties on a fairly suc- 
cessful play. If by any chance a summer try-out proved the 
utter inadequacy of a given play, the group could release the 
play back to the author with no obligation to him beyond the 
first advance and any additional royalties the play might have 
earned during the test. 

Thus, at the outset of its New York season, the group would 
control the production rights on four or five plays, seiected 
under expert guidance and tested before paying audiences, re- 
vised if necessary to eliminate weak spots, and ready for final 
production at the hands of people familiar with their every 
aspect. Advance contracts could then be made with scenic 
designers (adequate used scenery can generally be found in 
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theatrical storehouses for summer try-outs) with builders and 
painters, and for the rental or purchase of properties and light- 
ing equipment—thus obviating the overtime costs of last-minute 
rush work and the tax in mental anxiety which it inevitably 
exacts. 

This leads to one of the most important business considera- 
tions facing a new producing group—the advantage of being 
able to rent a theatre for an entire season. New York at present 
js oversupplied with playhouses. Many excellent theatres are 
closed—or “dark” as the phrase goes—for many weeks even 
during the so-called active season (August 20 to May 20). 
This encourages the owners to demand very high rental terms 
from any manager who wishes to hold a theatre merely from 
week to week. A not uncommon arrangement involves a 
weekly guarantee of $3,500 to $4,500, with the added clause 
that the owner receives 40 percent or more of the gross box- 
office receipts. Thus a play grossing $15,000 a week (a dis- 
tinctly successful play) would pay to the theatre owners $6,000 
a week. 

Now a managing group with strong financial position setting 
out definitely to produce five plays could rent a playhouse for 
an entire season, either on a flat guaranteed rental, or on a 
small minimum guarantee and an added percentage for the 
more successful plays. One commercial manager who has 
adopted this system is said to rent his theatre for about $1,200 
a week—so that he can pay all expenses, keep his play in pro- 
duction and earn a modest weekly profit on a gross of only 
$5,000 a week. This same gross, with a weekly rental of, 
say, $4,000, would hardly leave him enough to pay his actors, 
not to mention royalties, advertising and sundry expenses. ‘The 
reason why many quite fair plays have to close in two weeks, 
before their audiences have time to build up by word-of-mouth 
recommendation, is solely because of the high weekly theatre 
rental. I should recommend, therefore, as an essential policy 
on the part of the proposed producing group, the annual, or 
at the very least seasonal, rental of a good though unpretentious 
theatre. 

An added consideration for those financially interested is the 
increased value of the motion-picture rights for any play which 
runs more than four weeks in New York. Manager and au- 
thor share equally in the proceeds of such a sale, and the man- 
ager’s share in a play that has run, say, ten weeks is often 
enough to close his books with a net profit, even when the play 
itself may have shown a slight weekly loss. To bring theatre 
rental to a minimum by an annual arrangement, and thus per- 
mit a long run on a modest popular response, is from every 
view, a sound business procedure. 

In the consideration of business details which is to follow 
(in my last article) I shall assume first, that the group has 
selected and tested a program of at least five plays by the gen- 
eral method outlined above, and secondly, that they have 
adopted the policy of renting a theatre for an entire season or 
year. A decent return—not a gambler’s fortune—can be ex- 
pected only from a well varied program of plays, carefully 
selected, thoroughly tested and presented consistently through- 
out an entire season. The present project rests entirely on this 
idea—fortified by reasonable common sense and the illuminating 
experience of others. Beneath all there lies, I hope, the rock of 
a genuine ideal to which it is high time indeed that we turned 
practical and vigorous attention. 
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Slum Clearing in the Antilles 


Black Democracy: The Story of Haiti, by H. P. Davis. 
New York: The Dial Press. $5.00. 

HE history of Haiti, since the revolution which extin- 

guished French rule in August, 1791, is one of the most 
tragic of which history holds record. Like some volcanic island 
lying in the midst of a group which has been formed by it, but 
which alone retains the active principle of destruction in its 
breast, it has erupted continuously in war, massacre and revo- 
lution, until every vestige of the old civilization that lay at the 
base has been effaced. ‘Today it finds itself drawn once more 
into the orbit of rational life. The change has taken place 
through an intervention by this country, whose ethical justice 
has been disputed. In Black Democracy, Mr. H. P. Davis, 

a twelve-year resident of the island, strives to strike a balance, 
so to speak, between the rights of self-determination and an 
expediency that few, after reading his account of a century of 
chaos, will be inclined to deny. Where blame, in his opinion, 
attaches to the methods by which the change was brought about, 
he does not spare it. But he is equally immune from the dis- 
position, only too evident in some liberal circles of thought, 
to brand as imperialism or dollar diplomacy what was a measure 
of international hygiene only invoked when the situation that 
challenged it had become endemic and intolerable. 

Tragedy marked Santo Domingo from the first. Its aborig- 
inal population was enslaved and exterminated by the riff-raff 
of Spanish adventure that followed upon its discovery by 
Columbus. Many Caribs, old chroniclers inform us, preferred 
death to the Spanish whip and committed suicide by leaping, 
in whole families, over the cliffs. The island was for long a 
resort of buccaneers, finally becoming, under French administra- 
tion, an example of intensive culture still unsurpassed. Sugar 
cane covered its plains, cocoa and coffee plantations its uplands. 
Its capital city, Car K:ancais, contained 30,000 inhabitants. 
As many as a hundred vessels lay at one time in its harbor. Its 
miles of policed streets, its hospital, parks, theatres, barracks, 
public buildings, baths and cab-ranks merited it its title of “the 
Paris of the Antilles.” Bordeaux and Nantes practically lived 
on its commerce. All but a small proportion of the sugar 
and coffee used over Europe was shipped from its warehouses. 
It has been estimated that a third of the French national wealth 
on the eve of the Revolution depended, directly or indirectly, 
on the Santo Domingo plantations. 

“Unfortunately, this fabric of prosperity was built upon a 
slave system of the most unredeemed kind. Ships from the 
west coast of Africa that were floating charnel houses poured 
into its harbors to meet the demand as more and more land 
came under cultivation. It was an agricultural enterprise 
conducted at the tempo of the factory. During the busiest 
season work went on by torchlight. A vile shrewdness even 
calculated the cost of humanity as overhead and decided that 
it was better management to import a Congo slave, work him 
to death and replace him by purchase, than to recruit the labor 
force by natural increase. The writer of this review in the 
course of a year’s study in Paris happens to have perused much 
of the documentary evidence, both printed and manuscript, to 
be found on the subject at the Bibliotheque and Archives, and 
with some lman exceptions the indictment is unanswerable. 

On the night of August 14, 1791, the whirlwind was reaped 
by those who had sown the wind. A horde of Negro slaves, 
rising simultaneously on all the plantations of the Nord dis- 


—_—_ 


trict, carried fire and sword to the gates of Cap Frangais. Such 
of the hapless planters, their wives and children, as were not 
brought in by military rescue parties rushed to their aid, per. 
ished under circumstances of unspeakable atrocity. 

Efforts to recover the colony for France met with only tran. 
sitory success. Commissioners sent out by the Paris govern. 
ment, one of whom, Sonthonax, was no wise behind Robespierre 
or Marat in ignominy, turned all power over to the revolted 
slaves and completed its ruin. ‘The capital was burnt to the 
ground and an expedition sent out by Napoleon during the 
brief interval of peace in 1803 melted away before the fevers 
and plagues of the rainy season. From this time on a fog of 
obscurity settled down between the hapless island and the 
civilized world, broken only by the reports of a few chance 
travelers, more concerned to present a lurid than an exact 
picture of conditions in the black republic. Ruler succeeded 
ruler at briefer and briefer intervals. Of twenty-eight em- 
perors and presidents, fourteen were violently deposed, four 
assassinated and one a suicide. Among the former were two 
monsters, Christophe and Dessalines, who are figures rather 
in vogue just now, due to the new taste for the primitive- 
exotic. The plantations became jungles amid which the Voo- 
doo drum throbbed nightly, the roads turned to sloughs, mills, 
bridges and aqueducts to creeper-covered ruins. National indebt- 
edness was chronic; a little clique who recruited their ragged 
levies from the dregs of the populace overturned governments 
periodically, and whatever there was of culture or human dig- 
nity cowered within the two towns, Port-au-Prince and Cap 
Haitien, more or less at its mercy. It was complete collapse. 

Since the morning of July 28, 1915, when Admiral Caperton, 
looking shoreward with his marine glasses, perceived a crowd 
dancing round a headless trunk in the streets of Port au Prince, 
and landed a force of marines to preserve order, American 
intervention has not so much advanced, as been logically driven 
from one stage to another until today, a protectorate, supported 
by armed force, rests upon the island. 

In reporting its various steps, Mr. Davis does not spare 
criticism where he thinks it deserved. ‘The necessity, real or 
imagined, of giving what was really an operation of force 
majeure the color of international legality justifies many stric- 
tures in theory. The dissolution of the Senate by President 
Dartiguneave was an absolutely extraconstitutional act. Mr. 
Davis’s declaration that “there is no ground for the oft-repeated 
accusation that the dissolution of the Senate was inspired by 
the Americans” may stand up technically, but certainly not 
logically, against documents quoted by him which show that 
the Haitian president, before taking the step, requested “com- 
plete military protection,” and that this protection was “author- 
ized” by the Navy Department. The difference is, frankly, 
not worth a justificatory paragraph. In the matter of the 
road-building ‘“‘corvées” and of the reports of atrocities alleged 
to have been perpetrated by the Marines, on the other hand, 
we believe no reasonable person acquainted with the character 
of the American soldier not only in the Haitian operations but 
on the Indian frontier, and in every war in which he has 
fought, will refuse the testimony offered by Professor Kelsey, 
gathered on the spot, in favor of the fighting man, or believe 
that anything beyond the proportion of regrettable incidents 
that have marked every armed intervention from the very be- 
ginning of war is to be charged against them. 

The really conclusive end of the argument is the amelioration 
that has taken place in Haitian living conditions since the Amer- 
ican occupation. Schools where the principal was an illiterate 
are a thing of the grotesque past. “‘Hospitals’’ where the head 
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could not name a simple drug, have given place to medical 
service, nurses’ training schools and clinics in line with the 
general progress of medical science the world over. Sanitation 
of markets, streets and mosquito-breeding areas have removed 
the old reproach that Haitian ports could be sensed in an off- 
shore wind before they were seen. A gendarmerie not only 
assures safety throughout the country, but serves as a series of 
nuclei for sanitation. As for the prisons, “a visitor to Port- 
au-Prince may view the prison where in August, 1915, after 
an atrocious massacre, the gutters were running blood, and 
find conditions which compare favorably with those of correc- 
tional establishments in the United States.” 

Lovers of the picturesque, and that inconsiderable group 
which discipline mortifies, may spare a sigh for the passing of 
something that had its own spectral and squalid appeal to 
jmagination. Sceptics may regard the setting of a date at 
which complete autonomy is to be restored as a mere con- 
science-salving text. Very wisely, the clearing up of slum areas 
is left to neither artists nor sentimentalists. Such interven- 
tion as has taken place in Haiti is best judged by its results, 
and Mr. Davis has made out, in Black Democracy, what 
appears to be an unanswerable case. 

Henry LoNGAN STUART. 


Modern American Architecture 


The American Architecture of Today, by G. H. Edgell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.00. 

R. EDGELL is Professor of Fine Arts and Dean of the 

Faculty of Architecture at Harvard University, and 
his book represents the elaboration and revision of three lec- 
tures given for the Henry La Barre Jayne Foundation in Phila- 
delphia. The lectures were never delivered as printed, being 
too extensive and detailed for audition, but the note of the illus- 
trated lecture still hangs around the style, the optimistic tone, 
the rare and undeveloped generalization, and the pleasant 
humor. Therefore this book is a layman’s book. Yet it fulfils 
a valuable function for the professional as well, in gathering 
together so many interesting illustrations—there are almost 
four hundred photographs and plans and these alone give the 
book title to a prominent place on his library shelves. A selected 
bibliography of twenty-two pages is appended. 

Perhaps the major criticism to be made is that the author has 
been a little too faithful to the less valuable traditions of 
scholarship: one would wish him a little less impartial and 
judicial. There is an almost deliberate shirking of generaliza- 
tion, a tendency to leave larger questions in judicial midair, 
so that, as a rule, the analysis halts much too soon. Thus, for 
example, Professor Edgell passes lightly over the modernist 
classicist controversy with a Sir Roger de Coverley wave of 
the hand—‘‘We of today are too close to the events to decide 
on the merits of the question”; and the ethics of concealing 
(or not admitting) the steel in your modern skyscraper, not 
to mention the aesthetic wisdom or unwisdom of the conceal- 
ment or emphasis thereof, are matters raised but not dallied 
with as long as one might wish. With such an intimate knowl- 
edge of the architecture of other lands it would have been easy 
for the author to develop a series of highly interesting philosoph- 
ical arguments. How pointed it would have been, for in- 
stance, when speaking of this matter of the organic or inorganic 
skyscraper, to refer again to those sham flying buttresses at 
Rheims which the fortunes of war showed to have been merely 
supporting one another ornamentally across the width of the 
nave for hundreds of years, and to develop along those lines a 
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discussion which could not but be of interest to every type of 
reader. For there is much truth in the statement that the 
metallic skeleton is the fourth of the great structural advances 
which have given architecture new resources, the others being 
the Roman vault, the Gothic ribbed vault and masonry skeleton 
and the metallic truss. Of course Professor Edgell does discuss 
the problems the new system has raised, but all too scantily. 
One may be forgiven for expecting a full consideration on 
what is one of the major questions of the architecture we asso- 
ciate primarily with American structural invention. ‘To say 
that he refuses to give it to us is not a criticism offered with 
any surety: the form of his work, as well as his own possible 
desire to give no more than what the jacket calls “a bird’s-eye 
view of our architectural endeavor in all its important phases,” 
may have combined with an unflattering opinion of lay readers 
as a body to persuade him to avoid the development of an 
aesthetic philosophy for an architecture that is, after all, still 
in the process of becoming. 

To allow the scholarly tradition of aloofness from battle to 
affect analysis and improve exposition is, it may b2 remarked, 
the usual way of men who spend a large proportion of their 
time in lecturing. The traditions of the peripatetic school 
have long since vanished—here in America, at any rate, as a 
result of the too large public audience, with its many very 
young and very old maids to mitigate a lecturer’s daring, and 
the course system in the universities that tethers him down from 
wide flight. The first survey chapter of Professor Edgell’s 
book is very finely done, and the chapter on Ecclesiastical and 
Monumental Architecture evidently finds the writer most at 
home. With commercial architecture he is less comfortable— 
as he well might be—but his treatment is vitally interested, 
and again as in the case of such technicalities as the zoning law, 
clear, lucid and even pungent. 

It might be repeated, moreover, that the illustrations, par- 
ticularly in the last chapter, add supremely to the value of the 
book as a successful record—which is, after all, what it really 
is. We may hope that Professor Edgell will not hide from us 
fer too long his wider views on American architecture: he 
might remember that few things American remain stable for 
long, and most things American have a way of being most 
static when in motion. They bear the same relation to stability 
that a filming of New York south of Chambers Street would 
to the immobile but highly dynamic architecture of the city. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 


The Outlawed Republic 


Present-Day Russia, by Ivy Lee. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 
Russian Economic Development since the Revolution, by 
Maurice Dobb. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $5.00. 
OR ten years Russia has been the world’s enigma. Whether 
the Bolshevist system of communism would collapse, 
whether the Third International could be restrained, whether 
European power in Asia could withstand Soviet diplomacy, 
have been problems whose answers nobody knew. There were 
plenty of guesses. Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, China and 
Germany bet on the Soviets. Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan bet against them. The United States refused to have 
anything to do with the outlawed thing. That, with minor 
qualifications, is the situation today, as it was when Lenin and 
Trotzky sent Kerensky’s paper government whirling to the 
limbo of lost political hopes. 
Here are two significant reports on the state of the Russian 


—— 


nation, one by America’s most famous publicity agent and one 
by an English professor of economics. Ivy Lee has written g 
bare, straightforward, clumsy account of a trip to Moscow ig 
May, 1927; Mr. Dobb has patiently described the evolution 
of Bolshevism’s economic practices. The conclusion which one 
reaches, on studying their work, is that the Soviet union js 
here to stay in the family of nations, but that radical com. 
munism is not necessarily to be continued in Russia. 

Present-Day Russia frankly states its author’s conclusions; 
first, that “the present Soviet régime in Russia is there to 
stay’; secondly, that “the situation is changing daily almost 
before one’s very eyes”; and thirdly, that “the tendency of 
conditions is toward the establishment of capitalism—and away 
from communism and socialism.” Ivy Lee asserts that all that 
Russia needs to do is to build a reputation for good faith, 
put an end to the subversive activities of the Third Interna. 
tional, establish real freedom of thought, action and belief, 
and found a system af justice based on such fundamental 
principles as the Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights. 

He suggests, moreover, “. . . that the greatest menace which 
faces mankind today is the possibility of a Bolshevist Russia, 
with a new generation of poorly-fed men and women, holding 
grievances against western society, and aligned with all the 
distressed hordes of Asia.” 

He is, therefore, disposed to look favorably upon the pos- 
sibility of opening political relations between the United States 
and Russia. The Russians, he found, were disposed to nego- 
tiate for payment of the Kerensky debts and reparation for 
confiscated American property, but felt that they had legitimate 
counter-claims against the United States for our invasion of 
northern Russia and Siberia in 1918. If this is all that stands 
between, one wonders why recognition has not been attained 
long ago. For the Russian government could never collect a 
cent of damages on account of our two interventions. That 
was settled when Russia and Germany signed the treaty of 
Rapallo in 1922. The Germans had invaded the Ukraine, 
after peace was signed with Soviet Russia in 1918, and did 
damage comparable to that done by the Americans, British, 
French and Japanese in the same year. Yet Russia failed to 
hold Germany accountable for these damages and has ruled 
herself out of court in any hope that a new “Alabama” case 
may be decided in her favor. 

Mr. Lee seems also to overlook the element of political cau- 
tion which rules our government’s policy toward Russia. Could 
the United States establish friendly and intimate relations with 
the Soviets, without arousing suspicion and enmity in Great 
Britain and Japan? Moreover, could we, with our large finan- 
cial and economic stake in Latin America, Europe and Asia, 
stand to gain anything from a power whose national policy, if 
imitated elsewhere, would lead to the destruction of our foreign 
interests? There does not yet seem to be any basis for our 
recognition, nor does Mr. Lee attempt to produce one. 

It is only fair to admit that he did not intend to argue for 
recognition, only to suggest it, as becomes a shrewd publicity 
man. He went to Russia without “an open mind” and insisted 
on being convinced. He learned a few things and has reported 
them dispassionately. He was not “sold on the Soviet,” but 
admitted its substantial reality. He seems to feel—as do most 
students of the problem—that time will bring America and 
Russia closer together, but that the first move is up to Russia. 

Mr. Dobbs tells how far Russia has moved. After all—he 
says in effect—in 1917 every warring nation had adopted a 
“war socialism,” which put the government in control of all 
major economic activities. Russia swung still further into a 
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“war communism’—where other powers swung back toward 
private ownership—and has since then slowly been moving 
back toward an adjustment. It has had much farther to go 
than have, say, France and England, which have not yet entirely 
removed the system of wartime controls, import and export 
licenses, and so on, from their national life. He traces the 
movement step by step: the new economic policy, the “scissors” 
crisis of 1923, and the present problem of the peasant, the 
“kylak” and the private trader. He concludes that: 

“It is not impossible that the next decades may hold for 
Russia an industrial revolution as rapid as in Japan or Ger- 
many half a century ago. Some declare that Moscow already 
wears the signs of an American city, with a drive and activity 
which she did not have before. In her streets there is certainly 
a new rhythm of life to be felt and heard. A new spirit of 
creation is abroad, elemental and crude and strong. On the 
lump of the old Russian temperament the communists are 
ruthlessly working as a new leaven—an energizing, a leveling, 
a westernizing force. Perhaps in this ‘laboratory of life,’ as 
one observer calls it, the scientist is evolving some new histori- 
cal element of great moment to the world.” 

His book is painstaking, documented, scholarly. It is a good 
“chaser” for Ivy Lee’s neat, if not gaudy, syllogistic study. 
Neither of them, however, is the “great book on Russia” which 
the world still awaits. 

JoHN CARTER. 


Master of Araby 


Maker of Modern Arabia, by Ameen Rihani. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $6.00. 

URING the half-a-thousand years which have followed the 

taking of Constantinople by the Turks, Moslem Arabia 
has never ceased to be the most picturesque and disturbing of 
of all frontiers. Even Great Britain could not exert sufhi- 
cient pressure to make the desert bloom with consulates and 
colonels, though more than one of her representatives came to 
know the scene admirably and to write about it with discern- 
ing poetic vision. These last are prototypes of Ameen Rihani, 
Syrian gentleman and observer, whose book is composed in a 
spirit of originality not to be ignored. Its virtue is, I should 
say, largely the result of the grand old trait of keeping both 
eyes open. Mr. Rihani avoided blinding himself in advance 
with the suggestive thought that he was going to a country in 
which the plumbing remains bad and the dentistry primitive. 
He refrained likewise from indulgence in the far too romantic 
and agreeable shibboleth, “Thumbs down on civilization.” The 
result is expressed, perhaps, in the photographs which accom- 
pany the text: snapshots and more snapshots, but everything 
neatly arranged in the album. 

The central subject is, of course, Ibn Sa’oud, ruler of Najd 
and its dependencies, chief civil power of the Wahhabis (the 
Unitarians of Arabia) canny soldier, stern law-giver and in- 
teresting person. He lives like a typical Arab, accomplishing 
all religious rites with splendid fervor, knowing not the use- 
fulness of many baubles found indispensable by the western 
world, getting heaps of fun out of an “electrical machine” that 
distributes shocks with absolute indifference to rank and sta- 
tion, eating lamb with rice more times a day than even the 
most lenient dietitian would advise, and summing up the politi- 
cal aspects of his country with more than relative astuteness. 
A strong “natural man” is Ibn Sa’oud, whose religion is an 
extraordinary social influence, even though it does not sup- 
press gross indulgence or in any wise rise superior to the law 
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of fear. That the British should realize his importance is a 
fact which indicates that they still deserve their reputation for 
astuteness of gaze. Mr. Rihani hopes he may promote an 
Arabian federation, thus bringing to a close the era of tribal 
wars. 

It is a full, impressive portrait which ought to be gazed at 
appreciatively not only by those who care to know more about 
conditions in the near East but also by such as enjoy the un- 
usual in man. Much of the interest of the book lies, however, 
in the human natural scenery which supplies Ibn Sa’oud with 
a variegated background. ‘There are fine, ironic sketches of 
foreign secretaries and other British subjects; of Arab cooks and 
grafters; of the Dahna, which “is hospitable even to the most 
delicate of created things”; of the grave religious ‘‘authorities” 
who uphold doctrine; and of much else besides, quaint and 
comic, grave and stern, dirty and perfumed, just and perverse. 
The one supreme virtue of these people is justice. ‘They dis- 
pense it with a simplicity and mastery of psychology beside 
which our legalistic methods look most frighteningly unwhole- 
some. Other traits, however—their cruelty and sloth, their 
traditionalism and sexual code—incline one to believe, in direct 
opposition to Mr. Rihani, that something might be said, from 
the point of view of civilization as a whole, in favor of even 
British infiltration into the Moslem world. 

Georce N. SHUSTER. 


Father’s Day in Court 


The Spellbinder, by Leonard Rossiter. New York: E. P. 
‘ Dutton and Company. $2.00. 
N HANDLING the theme of revolt against parental author- 
ity, present-day novelists have so uniformly given the vic- 
tory to the younger generation that it is a rather welcome 
change to find Mr. Rossiter for once allowing the parent to 
have his innings. 

Joseph Willard, locally known as ‘Mussolini’ Willard, is 
the central sun around which his little planetary system re- 
volves. He dominates not merely his family but his neighbors 
and associates, the workers in his huge leather works, the 
village of Wilburgh that he has built and named, its church 
and chapel, its parish hall and park. And so, quite properly, 
he dominates the book, an imposing dynamic personality, with 
his foxy red-brown hair, a fresh pink glow in his cheeks, and 
always, everywhere, a stolid British conviction of his own 
infallibility. 

Both son and daughter would have liked to be modern, to 
experiment, to “express themselves,” in the hackneyed phrase 
of the day. Joseph Willard promptly puts a stop to such 
nonsense; and so Catherine Willard remains a girl with a 
grudge; while Donald submits more gracefully, because he 
secretly adores his father and glories in his success. But 
presently, into this well-ordered solar system, comes a wandering 
comet from the outer spaces, in the person of an American girl, 
Frieda Camden; and Donald, meeting her, awakens to the 
reality of love at first sight. When Joseph Willard learns of 
the engagement, he neither storms nor wastes words, but 
merely observes that Frieda is the wrong girl for Donald and 
advises delay. Frieda, however, is a “live wire,” and delay is 
the last thing she wants. She herself has the betrothal duly 
announced in the local paper, hurries Donald into a choice 
of their future home; and when her prospective father-in-law 
secretly meddles to prevent her acquiring title to the house, she 
openly brings a law-suit, regardless of the scandal it will cause. 

Frieda’s example of independence is contagious. Armed with 


—e 


borrowed courage, Catherine breaks her bonds and elopes with 
a penniless draughtsman in her father’s leather works; the 
mother revolts mildly and stands by her daughter; the whole 
family faces anarchy and dissolution. 

But old Willard, unruffled, serene in his unswerving judg. 
ments, bides his time. He knows the deadly effect of slow, 
stolid, unyielding inertia. And little by little, through dragging 
baffling months of waiting, he tires out the rebels. Frieda a 
last owns defeat, gives back Donald’s ring and returns home 
across the ocean; Catherine leaves her worthless husband ang 
comes back to the family fold, and the reunited family once 
bow their willing necks to the familiar yoke. ‘“Mussolinj” 
Willard still reigns supreme. 

The book is not wholly convincing. Donald’s supineness jg 
too oviously manufactured to order, to fit the needs of the 
story; and Frieda is one of those impossible travesties of an 
American girl never seen outside of British books, hopelessly 
mixing “I reckon” and “I guess,” without regard for the 
Mason and Dixon line. But “Mussolini” Willard is a 
genuinely memorable portrait. 

FREDERIC TABER Cooprr. 


The Maid in Arms 


My Jeanne D’Arc, by Michael Monahan. New York: 
The Century Company. $3.00. 

RE we right in supposing that it was Bernard Shaw's 

play which provoked this charming book? ‘The author 
had long cherished a secret devotion to the Maid of France, 
This devotion was tinged with the jealousy and irritation that 
betrays the lover. He comes upon the great G. B. S. in the 
act of placing some wild flowers on the shrine of Saint Joan, 
His feelings are outraged. How dare this playwright, with 
his “peculiar idiosyncrasy,” approach the sanctuary of his 
heroine ? 

In a way Mr. Monahan is right. Shaw stands aloof from 
everything. That is why he is often so logical in his judg- 
ments. It is also the reason why he is often so inadequate. 
His analysis of the great legend of Saint Joan is far from being 
correct; but no one can say that it is not provocative of thought, 
nor tempered with a kindly appreciation. Even Shaw could 
not quite escape the warm glow of saintliness. He tries, as 
usual, to excuse and to explain the mechanism of the event. 
He cannot live it. 

But Mr. Monahan really does live it, and he becomes 
for the moment, in spite of fierce denials, a mediaevalist him- 
self. He hates the historical background of the tragedy as 
no one could hate it who had not lived in it. His devotion for 
the fair flower of a departing chivalry makes him see intensely 
all the inconsistencies of the age. He could love those priests 
and knights whom he denounces on every page if they had only 
lived the life that they professed they wished to live. 

And so it is that his Joan, the exemplar of all that they 
should have been, is, in a sense, the measure of their failure. 
Her dazzling brightness against the dark background makes 
his story all the more wonderful. It is, as he points out, the 
greatest thing that has ever happened, except Calvary; and it 
is itself astonishingly like Calvary. Remembering, then, that 
this refusal to try to understand (as Shaw tried to understand) 
why such things could be, is the result of a very intense realiza- 
tion of the things themselves, the reader will place this “new 
Saint Joan of Arc” with the great lives of the Soldier Maid 


that have already been written. 
Epwarp HAWKS. 
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A FRONT PORCH CAMPAIGN 


The Commonweal asks its readers to go campaigning this summer for new subscribers. Therefore the special 
offer has been made so that new readers may have a set of sample copies. 





| The Commonweal numbers subscribers in every state in the Union and in many foreign countries. It is glad 
to see its circle of readers steadily widening. It is anxious to draw into that circle the thousands, scattered 


far and wide, to whom the idea that has resulted in The Commonweal is so real and vital that this magazine 


will be an expression of themselves. 


Bring your friends into this circle. On your front porch or on the verandas and in the lobbies of resort 
hotels you can boost The Commonweal. Its introduction will earn you the gratitude of those who will thus 
be able to judge this weekly review of literature, the arts and public affairs. 
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Briefer Mention 


The Mysteriousness of Marriage, by Jeremy Taylor, 
Abergavenny: Francis Walterson. $2.00. 


M arrIAGE is, as all saints have said, a sacrament. With 
them Jeremy Taylor agreed, expressing his convictions in the 
beautiful English of his century. There could be no sounder 
doctrine (though the author was an Anglican divine) and it 
has never been more charmingly phrased. Unfortunately Tay. 
lor was a scholar with an inordinate fondness for Greek, s9 
that in all likelihood those most in need of what he has to say 
would probably miss a great many of the essential points. Of 
the illustrations supplied by Mr. Denis Tegetmeier for the 
present edition, there can, however, be no question as regards 
either pertinence or effectiveness. These pitiless drawings, which 
expose the selfishness and vacuity of the contemporary moral 
anarchists with extraordinary skill, are worth a great deal 
more than the price of the volume. Indeed, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, Mr. Tegetmeier is one of the most significant 
satirical artists now living. His pictures, and the text they 
illustrate, should be given to many a bride and groom for 
their bliss on earth and their ultimate peace beyond. 


The Clock Strikes Two, by Henry Kitchell Webster. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.00. 


Here is a story bristling with thrills. Phyllis Hale gets 
a job as secretary to Colonel Boardman, a blind millionaire 
who suspects the members of his family of plotting his death, 
There is indeed something strange about the family from the 
beginning. Provocative hints escape them at table. They are 
surprised in eery places about the moldering mansion at dead 
of night. One asserts she is in communication with her de 
ceased husband and goes about prophesying doom in hollow 
tones. The situation becomes more tense when the blind 
colonel is roused at night by the voice of a daughter who has 
been dead for forty years. Then, through Phyllis, he dis- 
covers that someone has tampered with his will. Phyllis gets 
strange warnings to leave. Finally, a long-lost nephew turns 
up, complicating a puzzle already apparently insoluble. The 
dénouement is swift, complete and plausible. We _ breathe 
small to the last chapter and then snort with rage at our failure 
to foresee the obvious solution. 
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